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PREFACE. 




O the following pages which have been 
written with a view to attracting 
attention to the beautiful scenery in North 
Staffordshire and parts of the adjoining 
Counties a brief preface is an essential 
that cannot be overlooked, as it furnishes the writer with 
an opportunity of referring to the various sources from 
whence he has derived much assistance, and also to the 
le<ading features in the Illustrated Guide to the district 
adjacent to the North Staffordshire Railway. 

The main idea has been to dispel, by means of 
facta and photographs, the notion held by many people 
that it is a "bleak and stony county.'* 

The northern part, and those portions of Cheshire, 
Derbyshire and Shropshire adjoining, are particularly rich 
in their historical associations, and free use has been 
made of all books obtainable relating thereto, notably, 
Sir Oswald Mosley's " History of Tutbury" ; Mr. R. Plant's 
'* History of Cheadle and neighbouring places*'; Mr. R. 
Head's "History of Congleton"; Camden's "Brittania," 
kindly lent by Mr. R. Oilman ; and valuable information 
has also been furnished by the Rev. S. Thomas, Vicar of 
Rushton ; Professor Sheldon, Sheen ; Mr. James Roberts, 
V. 



Wetton, and Mr. A. Caddie, Stoke ; to whom the North 
Staffordshire Railway Company tender their thanks. 

With but few exceptions the views are from photo- 
graphs taken by Messrs. E. Harrison & Son, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme. 

Special attention is invited to the Maps, which are 
reproductions of those issued by the Government 
Ordnance Survey Department, and have been obtained 
at considerable expense from the Board of Agiiculture. 
It is hoped they will prove to be a useful feature in the 
Guide, as they are absolutely reliable, and drawn to a 
scale of one inch to the statute mile. 



Stoke-upon-Trent, 

April, 1908. 
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few particulars concerning the North 
Staffordshire Railway Company may be 
of some interest before proceeding to 
describe the district which it serves. 

The Company was formed in 1847, with a capital of 
£5,820,000, but twelve years previously a committee had 
been fonned, to whom Mr. George Stephenson, the eminent 
engineer, had submitted a report favourable to the con- 
struction of a Railway through the Potteries. 

The first sod was cut on the Uth February, 

1847, at Stone, by Earl St. Vincent, and the line from 
Stoke-on-Trent to Norton Bridge was opened on April 1 7th, 

1848. Other sections were soon afterwards completed, and 
at the end of two years 111 miles had been opened. 

At the present time the capital of the Company is 
£10,693,123, and the annual Revenue, £1,020,(X)0. The 
Rolling Stock has been steadily increased to meet the 
requirements of the district, and the Company now own 
167 Engines, 2 Steam Rail Motors, 430 Coaches (including 
Special Vehicles), and 6,413 Wagons, &c. 

The immber of Passengers carried during the year 

1907 was 6,934,530, including 3,805 season ticket holdei*s ; 

the total weight of Goods traffic was 1,623,296 tons, and 

of Minerals, 5,456,908 tons. The number of train miles 

run was 3,142,587, and to deal with the whole of the 

traffic and work of the line generally, 5,100 persons were 

employed. 
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The Company are the owners of the Trent and 
Mersey Canal; it was acquired for the sum of £1,170,000, 
upon which 5 per cent, is guaranteed, and since taking it 
over, £314,757 has been spent in improvements. 

Harking back to the days when Railways were 

unknown in this district, a reference to Ward's " History 

^ of Stoke-on-Trent," informs us that "Mr. Thomas 

Whieldon established a Potworks at Fenton Low, and 

within a period of less than 40 years, acquired an 

independence from his business, serving as High Sheritt* 

of Staffordshire in 1788 ; he erected a large mansion called 

Fenton Hall, now verging fast to decay for lack of 

occupation, and which is probably destined soon to be 

j removed, to make way for the Manchester and Birmingham 

I Railway." A further reference states, ** £6,000 had lately 

r (1839) been paid by the Manchester and Birmingham 

Railway Co., for compensation, &c., to get rid ot the 

purchase they had made of a considerable portion of 

* Stoke Glebe-land, for the use of the then contemplated 

but now abandoned Railway from Manchester to 

Birmingham. " 

I Josiah Wedgwood, the eminent potter, was born at 

Burslem in 1730, and was the youngest of 13 children ; 
for five years he was a partner with Mr. Thomas Whieldon, 
of Fenton, but in 1759 he commenced business at Burslem 
on his own account, and after a most prosperous career, 
died at Etruria Hall, January 31st, 1795. 
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The first clod of the Grand Trunk Canal, to connect 
the Trent and Mersey, was dug on July 26th, 1766, near 
Brownhills, by Mr. Josiah Wedgwood, who was one of 
the most active supporters of the undertaking, the engineer, 
James Brindley, and a large company being present. 

The North Stafl'ordshire Railway Company's principal 
Station and Chief Offices are situated at Stoke-on-Trent ; 
on the opposite side of the Station Square may be seen 
the Hotel, erected by the Company in 1848, it is 
undoubtedly the best equipped house of its kind in the 
district, containing 130 rooms, with a large hall for 
meetings ; there is also ample stabling, and a lock-up 
garage, and the Hotel is fitted up throughout with the 
electric light. (Telephone 806). 

The Pottery towns are the centre of an important 
industry, viz. : the manufacture of China and Earthenware 
goods, which finds employment for many thousands of 
hands. Several firms have fine Showrooms, notably Messrs. 
Copeland & Sons (late Josiah Spode), Mintons, Limited, 
and Wedgwoods, Limited, which are well worth seeing, and 
attendants are provided to conduct visitors through them. 

There are many buildings in the Potteries worthy 
of a visit, the Museums at Stoke and Hanley, and the 
Wedgwood Institute, Burslem, being amongst them. There 
are also several pretty Parks but space will not permit 
more than a passing reference being made thereto. 
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Market Place, Maccleajield. 



MACCLESFIELD, situated on the River Bollin, 
is an ancient town, built on an eminence commanding a view 
of the hills on the eastern side of the town, and in close 
proximity to the district still known as Macclesfield Forest. 
The appearance of many of the streets, and the old houses 
which are scattered about, denote the antiquity of the 
place apart from the fact of its being mentioned in 
Domesday Book. The town was formerly surrounded by 
a wall which had three principal gates, ** Jordan Gate," 
"Chester Gate," and "Wall" or "Well Gate," and these 
names are perpetuated in three of the streets. 
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Macclesfield, or Maxfield as it was originally called, 
was constituted a free borough by Prince Edward, Earl of 
Chester, son of Heniy III. The Charter bearing the date 
May 29th, 1261, has been confirmed by subsequent Charters 
which, with many additional privileges, have been granted 
by different monarchs from time to time. 

The most prominent building, St. Michael's, or as 
it is generally termed the Old Church, stands on the brow 
of a hill near the Town Hall, and was founded by Queen 
Eleanor, Consort of Edward I., in 1278. The original 
building had a lofty spire, which was taken down in 1740, 
and the present square tower erected. The South Aisle, 
built by Thomas Savage, Archbishop of York, is known as 
the Savage Chapel, and contains several recumbent effigies 
to members of that family ; in the Chapel of the Leghs, 
of Lyme, may also be seen some ancient monumental 
tablets, one of them bearing the following inscription : — 

"Here lyeth the bodie of Perkin a Lejfh 
That for King Richard the death did die 
Betrayed for righteousnes, 
And the bones of Sir Peers his sonne 
That with King Henry the Fift did wonne 
In Paris. 

** This Perkin serv'd King Edward the Third and the Black 
Prince his sonne in all their warres in France, and was at 
the Battell of Cressie and had Lyme given him for that 
service, and after their deaths served King Richard the 
Second, and left liim not in his troubles, but was taken 
with him and beheaded att Chester by King Henrie the 
Fourth, and the sayd Sir Peers his sonne served King 
Henry the Fift, and was slaine att the Battell of 
Agencourt. In their memorie Sir Peter Legh, of Lyme, 
Knight, Descended from them, finding the sayd ould verses 
written uppon a stone in this Chappell did Reedifye this 
place Ano. Dni. 1620." 
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/O* S<<'p«, Macclesfield. 

Several parts of the town are interesting, notably 
*'Step Lane*' and the "108 Steps" leading from the 
Market Place down to the Central Station ; glimpses of the 
hills in front may be obtained in the descent, but visitors 
are generally more intent on counting the number of steps 
than viewing the scenery. 



Park Green is also Avorthy of inspection ; there are 
several good buildings around the sides, amongst others 
being the Chadwiek Free Library and the Technical School ; 
in the centre is a drinking fountain under a handsome iron 
canopy. Leading out of the Green and connecting with the 
Market Place is Mill Street, so named from the fact that 
the first Silk Mill in Macclesfield was erected at the 
southern end in 1756 by Mr. Charles Roe, a native of 
Derbyshire, who introduced the industry into the town. 
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The Victoria Park adjoining the Buxton Road is 
about 13 acres in extent; it has been divided into two 

portions, one 
part being 
artistically 
laid out with 
lawns, flower 
gardens, and 
numerous 
walks, whilst 
the other has 
been devoted 
to the use of 
the children. 




Vk'torui Park, Mucclesji^ld. 



The West or Public Park situated on the out- 
skirts of the town is approached by way of Chester Gate 
and Prestbury Road. At the entrance there is a Museum 




Museum, Wett Park, Macclesfield. 



containing a number of valuable paintings and many 
interesting exhibits, including several in connection with 



the silk industry. The grounds are well wooded and 
tastefully laid out, the walks are well kept, and there is 
an exceptionally good Bowling Green. Several noteworthy 




The Bowling Green, West Park, Macclesfield. 



objects may be seen in the Park, viz. : the old Market Cross 
and Stocks, some Monoliths from Ri<lge Hill, near Sutton, 
and a large Boulder Stone weighing about 30 tons, supposed 
to have been carried by an iceberg— during the prehistoric 
age when Cheshire and the adjoining counties were covered 
by the sea — from the Coast of Cumberland to within a 
few miles of its present position. On Barnaby day large 
numbers of people visit Macclesfield, it being a general 
holiday, which is continued during the following week by 
many of the inhabitants. The Barnaby holidays commence 
on June 22nd (St. Barnabas Day, old style) or the first 
Saturday after that date. 




Old Market Cross and Stocks, West Park, Macclesfield. 

The district around Macclesfield cannot be surpassed 
for variety of scenery ; on tlie eastern side are hills, dales 
and moorlands ; on the western, a long stretch of flat 
country well -wooded and fertile. There are several pretty 
places within easy reach. One of the most attractive is 
Prestbury, about two miles distant, the largest parish 
in Cheshire, comprising within its limits 32 townships. 




Prestbury Village. 
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Plioto by U. S. Harwood. 




•" l'n'3it/ury Cfturch. 

Lying a little off* the main road, with the River Bollin 
running through the centre of the village, it consists 
chiefly of one long street. The Church is one of the 
chief attractions, containing several effigies and interesting 
memorials, and there are many quaint epitaphs in the 
Churchyard. 




Thr Ari'nuf, Gmrstrorth. 



(jAWbWUKi H, a favourite resort for visitors, is 
situated about three miles from Macclesfield, and two miles 
from North Rode. It is an agreeable walk from either of 
these places througli pleasant country scenery. The parish 
is scattered, but there are few villages containing so many 
interesting objects. Opposite the *' Harrington Arms" is 
a splendid avenue of stately trees which leads up to the 
Cliurch. 




Gaicsirorth Cfnnrh. 



This fine old edifice, dating back from the 13th century, 
contains several memorials and effigies of the Fittons — the 
former owners of Gaws worth. Two of them represent 
Sir Edward Fitton and his wife, Anne; alongside are the 
kneeling figures of their seven daughters and three sons; 
s 



the last line of 
the inscription 
upon the tomb 
describes them 
as "Fittons 
to wear a 
heavenly dia- 
dem. *' Another 
is erected to 
the memory of 
Dame Alice 
Fit ton, with 
her sons and 

Interior of Gamirorth Church. daughters. 

Gawsworth Old Hall is a wood and plaster building, 
formerly inhabited by the Fittons; in front is the old 
Tilting Ground, 200 yards long by 66 yards wide, said to 
be the only perfect one in existence. 

One of the greatest attractions at Gawsworth 
appears to be the grave of Samuel Johnson, dancing 





Samuel Johnson's Grave. 
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master and comedian, an eccentric individual who was 
known locally as 'Lord Flame;" it is situated in a wood 
near the roadside, about half-a-mile from the village. 
A flat stone raised on bricks is placed over the grave, 
and upon it is a lengtliy inscription, giving the date of liis 
death as May 5th, 1773, aged 82 years. 




Village of Pott Shrujley. 



Lying within easy reach of Macclesfield and about a 
mile north of Bollington is the pretty village of Pott 
Shrigley. Situated in the midst of most delightful scenery 
it is an ideal place for an afternoon's ramble. The church 
is a fine old stone building, erected in 1491 ; in the tower 
are three ancient bells, two of them said to be the oldest in 
Cheshire, having been placed in their present position prior 
to the Reformation. 




High Street, Congleton. 

CONGLETON. This oW Cheshire town is 
pleasantly situated on the south bank of the river 
Dane. It is an ancient Municipal Borough, the first 
charter of Incorporation having been granted by Henry 
de Lacy, baron of Halton, about the year 1271. 

Several old black and white half-timbered houses 
still remain, "Ye Olde Black Boy" and "The Lion and 
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Lioit mid Strati Hotel, Comjletun. 
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Swan" being good specimens, both retaining much of 
their original character. During the last centui-y many 
of the old buildings were taken down and re-built, 




' Ye Olde BUick Boy Inn, Congleton. 

notably the Town Hall, which was erected in 1864 at a 
cost of £8,000. It is a fine structure fronting High Street, 
and upon the face are three sculptured figures, representing 
Queen Victoria, with Henry de Lacy on the riglit and 
King Edward I on the left. 

Some interesting relics of bygone days are still pre- 
served at the Town Clerk's Office ; amongst others are the 
three bells, each -with a different tone, called "St. Peter's 
Chains.'' In ancient times these were taken round the 
town at midnight of the vigil of August 12th, by three 
acolytes, or sei-vers, who made as much noise as possible 
with them, ringing with might and main. They afterwards 
proceeded to the Market Cross where the holding of St. 
Peter's Wake was proclaimed, those inhabitants who had 
assembled being exhorted to keep it religiously. The 
Congleton Brank, which was a barbarous instrument used 
on women who indulged their scolding propensities, or were 
guilty of brawling in the streets, may also be seen here. 
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When bear baiting was popular throughout the 
countiy, Congleton was to the fore in this sport. On one 
occasion when the Wakes were approaching, and the chief 
fight of the year was anticipated, the inhabitants suffered a 
great loss in the death of one of their bears ; as there was 
not sufficient cash in the exchequer to replace the animal, 
the question arose, what was to be done? A hasty- 
consultation disclosed the fortunate fact that a sum of 
sixteen shillings had been collected towards a new bible, 
and on this discovery being made it was promptly decided 
that the amount should be borrowed to enable the fight to 
take place. This little episode doubtless gave rise to the 
nickname of **Beai*town," which attaches to the ancient J 
borough. The circumstances are also well described in a 
poem by Egerton Leigh, dated 1866, which may be found 
amongst the Cheshire lUllads, and also in Mr. Head's well- 
known History of Congleton. 




Boating on the River Dane. 
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John Bradshaw, who was elected by the House of 
Commons to preside over the Couit appointed to tiy King 
Charles I., and who as President first signed his death 
warrant, was born at Wybersley Hall, near Stockport, in 
1602. He was chosen Mayor of Congleton in 1637 and 
eighteen years later was elected High Steward of the 
borough, a post he soon resigned, the appointment not 




Entrance to Congh'tnn Park. 



The Public Park and Kecreation Ground, situated on 
the north side of the river Dane, was opened to the public 
on May 29th, 1871, and is about 12 acres in extent. On one 
side the slopes of the Town Wood covering about 11 acres 
make a pleasing background, whilst the river Dane forms 
the boundary on the other sides. There are two well kept 
Bowling (ireens, and a good supply of })oats for those who 
like a pull on the river. 
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A reference to the map of "Congleton and surrounding 
District" will show that the town stands in the midst of 
most attractive sceneiy, Cloud End, Biddulph Old Hall, 
Astbuiy and other interesting places all being within easy- 
distance. 

A pleasant though somewhat steep road — Park Lane — 
leads from the town to the station, about half-a-mile away ; 
handsome villas on either side have been erected during 
recent years, and it has now become a popular residential 
district. 

Before passing the Station a reference may be made 
to the Congleton Viaduct over the Dane Valley, which 
testifies to a great amount of engineering skill in its 




Congleton Viaduct. 



construction ; it has ten arches, each of 50 feet span ; the two 
centre ones are amongst the highest in the kingdom, the 
rails over them being 114 feet above the bed of the river. 
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The gi'owing village of Mossley lies on the Biddulph 
side of the station, half-a-niile further on ; its pretty Church 
stands at the cross roads, where a sharp turn to the left 
leads down to the picturesque hamlet of Dane-in-Shaw. It 




Dane-in-Shaic. 

may be interesting to note that Camden mentions this name 
in speaking of the river Dane : "This Dan or Devan springs 
from the mountains which separate this county from 
Staftordshire, and runs without any increase by Condatc, a 
town mentioned in Antoninus, and now corruptly named 
Conglcton, the middle whereof is watered by the little brook 
Howty^ the east side by the Daning-Schaic, and the north 
by the Dan itself." 



From this point commences the steep ascent to Cloud 
End, one of the most popular resorts in the neighbourhood. 
The summit is 1,100 feet above sea level, and the extensive 
panorama it affords amply repays the visitor for his exertions. 
Under the most favourable conditions numerous landmarks 
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Mow Cop from Cloud End. 



may be discerned upwards of 50 miles distant, and the view 
across the Cheshire Plain is exceedingly pretty. 




View from Cloud End. 
17 




Biddulph Old Hall. 



BIDDULPH OLD HALL. This interesting 
old ruin is easily reached from either Congleton or 
Biddulph stations, being about a mile from the latter 
place and I| miles from the former. 

The most convenient way is to alight at Congleton 
station, take the main road through Mossley village and 
what is known as Brierley's Lane, past the Hall Private 
School and down the Biddulph road. A footpath on the 
left leads over a wooden bridge and up a grassy incline, 
at the top of which the Old Hall is situated. 

According to the historian Erdeswicke, Biddulph 
was, with other lands, granted by William the Conqueror 
to Ormus le Guidon, one of his followers. Built in the 
16tli. century, the Hall Avas partly destroyed during the Civil 
Wars by Sir Wm. Brereton. Until recently it was in the 
possession of Mr. James Bateman, but has now passed 
into the hands of the Staniers, of Peplow. 
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The old farai house adjoining, partially built of 
stone, etc. taken from the original structure, was 
inhabited for many generations by the highly respected 
family of the Myotts. Pernussioii to view the Hall and 
grounds may be obtained on application to tlie caretaker, 
who lives in the buildmg. 




Old Doorway, Biddulph Old Hall. 

Over an entrance to the Old Hall on the east side 
may be seen the following inscription : — 

Hence rebel-heart ! nor deem a welcome due 
From walls once ruined by a rebel hand. 

Thrice welcome thou, if thou indeed be true 
To God, and to the T^ady of the Land. 



There is said to be an underground passage between 
tlie Hall and the Church, which was used at the time the 
building was besieged in 1643, to convey food to the 
garrison, 

19 




The Box Avenue, liiddulph Old Hall. 



Opposite the main entrance is the Box Avenue, 
sloping down to a beautiful ravine, known as the Clough ; a 
little stream runs down the centre, and the scenery of this 




Waterfall in Biddulph Clough. 
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delightful glen, with its miniature waterfalls, its overhanging 
trees, its lichens and mosses growing in rich profusion, and — 
in summer and autumn — its flowers and ferns, would alone 
amply repay a visit. 

The view obtainable from the grounds is very fine. 
Across the valley may be seen the well-wooded slopes of 
Whitemore and Congleton Edge, while on the south side, 
broken with here and there a cluster of trees, lies the wild 
and sterile stretch of Biddulph Moor. 

According to Mr. Sleigh, in his "History of Leek," 
one of the lords of Biddulph, a Knight- Crusader, is reputed 
to have brought back from the Holy-land, in his train, a 
Paynim, whom he made bailiff of his estate, and from whose 
marriage with an English woman the present race of 
"Biddle-moor men " are said to have sprung. 




Stintct over Biddulph Castle. 
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I'ecic of the Summer House. 



MO Vv COP. The artificial ruin on the top of the 
hill, consisting of a rounded tower, arched gateway, and 
loop-holed wall, is a landmark that may be seen for a great 
distance, being situated upwards of 1,100 feet above the 
sea-level. It was erected some time during the 17th century, 
but the actual date cannot be ascertained. The "Summer 
House," as it is known locally, marks the boundary of the 
Rode estate, also the border-line between the counties of 
Cheshire and Staffordshire. From the summit, a magnificent 
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panol'ama in obtained of the Cheshire Plain, a well-wooded 
district, interspersed with fields and hedge-rows ; Alderley 
Edge, Beeston Castle, Market Drayton, and, with a clear 
atmosphere, the Welsh Hills, tlie Wrekin, and Delaniere 
Forest are distinctly visible. Cloud End and Congleton 
Edge, which terminate the ridges of hills forming the 
Biddulph Valley, are also well in view. 

The North Staffordshire Railway may be seen on 
either side of the hill : on the western side the main line 
from Macclesfield ; on the eastern side the branch line from 
the Junction north of the Conglcton Viaduct through the 
Biddulph Valley to Stoke-on-Trent. 




The ''Old Man O'Moir.' 



The *'01d Man O'Mow" is an inegular- shaped block 
of stone, bearing, as its name implies, a fancied 
resemblance to a human being. It stands in solitary 
grandeur, upwards of (55 feet in height, in the centre of a 
disused quariy, over-lookuig the surrounding country. 
•i3 



Near to, by the roadside, is *'The Squire's Well," with 
the following inscription : — 

"To do good forget not." 
"The Squire's Well, 186'2." 

Another one, near the Primitive Methodist Chapel, 
bears the inscription : — 

"Keep thyself pure." 

" The Parson's Well, 1867." 

There are many other wells in the neighbourhood, but 
it should be explained that they are not wells as generally 
understood. As a rule they are springs issuing from the 
hillside, caused by the percolation of moisture on the slopes 
of the hill. 




Railway Inn, Mow Cop. 

A peculiarity at Mow Cop is the situation of the 
"Railway Inn," which will be found near the top of the 
eminence instead of where one would expect to find it, viz., 
in close proximity to the Railway Station. 

A large number of people visit the district and pic-nic 
among the rocks, but teas, &c. , can be obtained at several 
places in the vicinity. 
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MORETON OLD HALL, tms fine old 

example of Elizabethan architecture is situated about 
IJ miles from Mow Cop Station by footpath, and 4 miles 
from Cont'leton. 




View of Moreton Old Hall. 



Standing back a short distance from the highway, it 
presents a most picturesque appearance, and is a perfect 
specimen of a half-timbered Manor House of the sixteenth 
century. The moat is rectangular, measuiing about 90 yards 
by 80 yards, and is crossed on the south side by a stone bridge, 
the arms of the Moreton family being carved on the centre 
panel. 




Courtyard, Moreton Old Hall. 

Passing tlirough the gateway into the courtyard the 
beauty of the building at once appeals to the spectator. 
Two magnificent bay windows, with their glass exquisitely 
leaded, are immediately opposite the entrance, and the black 
timber in contrast to the white plaster is very effective. 
The following words may be seen round the upper tiers of 
the two great bays : — 

God X is X al X in X al X thin^ x this x window 
X Where x made x bj' x William x Moreton x in x 
the X yeare x of x oure x Lorde x MDLIX. 

On a panel against the gi'ound floor window is the maker's 
record, as follows : — 

Rycharde x Dale x Carpeder x made x 
thies X by x the x j?rac x of x God. 



The long gallery measuring about 70 feet by 12 feet, 
is reached by a spiral staircase, and is lighted by window^s 
that extend almost entirely round the apartment ; these 
Avindows are a marvel of the glazier's art, the panes being 
very diminutive. 
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Many tliousands of people now visit the old mansion 
every year, and it may be interesting to state that Old 
Moreton Hall was the "Manor House" of Miss Amelia 
Edwardes' interesting novel, "Lord Brackenbury." 

Among the old relics that may be seen are the spice 
box in the kitchen, the large oak table, and pewter plates, 
the latter being of great value. 

Adjoining tlie dra^ving room is a wainscotted room, 
where visitors may be served with a homely tea or a 
substantial luncheon by the caretaker, Mrs. Dale, whose 
ancestors held the same post. 




AHtbuiy Cluirch. 

ASTBUR 1 . Visitors returning by way of Congleton 
pass through the pretty village of Astbuiy, and have an 
opportunity of seeing the line old Parish Church, which is 
in itself well worthy of a special visit. The chancel is 
formed of Gothic screens of great beauty, one of which, of 
the Tudor period, is skilfully cai*ved in oak, and the roofs 
are a marvel of woodwork. Several monuments of gi*eat 
age are in the Church and Churchyard. 
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Camden, refemng toConf^leton as only possessin^^ one 
chapel, and that entirely of wood, goes on to sfiy : — 
"The Mother Church to which it belongs is Asthiirtfy about 
two miles off, which is indeed a curious thing ; and though the 
Church be very high, yet the west porch is equal to it ; 
there is also a spire-steeple. In the Churchyard there are 
two grave-stones having the portraiture of Knights upon 
them, and in shields two bars. Being without their colours, 
'tis hardly to be determined whether they belonged to the 
Breretons\ the Mainwarings\ or the Venahles\ which are 
the best families hereabouts, and bear such bars in their 
arms, but with different colours. " 




Interior of Astbury Church. 



There is a peculiarity concerning this Church which 
is not known to the general public. It is not a perfect 
parallelogram, inasmuch as the west end is eight feet wider 
than the east end. Several explanations may be given. 
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One of the most ingenious is that this popular Church, 
dedicated to St. Mary, and conjectured by antiquaries to 
have been erected about A.D. 1250, was originally dedicated 
to some other Saint. It is a laAV in building Churches that 
the centre line must be directed towards the point of the 
horizon Avhere the sun rises on the Patron Saints' Day. 
It therefore followed that when the Patron Saint was 
changed, the enlargement of the Cliurch involved the 
diversion of the centre line. 

The original edifice Avas a mucli smaller one ; the 
northern Avail still remains, and the various junctions of 
masoniy indicate that this portion of the present fabric 
occupies the site of the earlier building. During the Civil 
Wars the Church was broken into, and used as stables by 
the soldiers under Sir Wm. Brereton. 





Old Sandbach. 

t^AINUoAv^ri is an old residential town with quaint 
half-timbered houses and crooked streets. It lies in the 
midst of a well-wooded district, overlooking the valley of 
the river Wheelock, and is the centre of a thriving 
agricultural district, within easy reach of the Potteries 
and several other towns. It is not therefore surprising to 
find that the Market, which has been established over 
300 years, is one of the best in Cheshire. On Market 
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Market Day, Sandbach. 

days, occupants of vehicles of every description, with 
various kinds of produce, etc., may be observed driving 
into the town from the surrounding villages, the wholesale 
dealers making their way to the Market Place, and the 
retailers to the Market Hall and precincts. 

The Ancient Crosses are situated in the wholesale 
Market Place. It was the opinion of several local 

antiquaries of 
bygone days, 
that these 
Crosses were 
originally erec- 
ted about A.D. 
653, and that 
they were 
thrown down at 
the time of the 
Commonwealth. 
When in 1816 
it was decided 
to restore them, it was found that many of the stones 
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The Atu'ient Crosses, Sandbach. 



were missing, but through the exertions of the inhabitants 
most of them were recovered ; some were found at Oulton 
Park, others in the walls of the town well, one was being 
used as a door-step of a cottage, whilst others were found 
in various places. 




The Old Hall, Sandbach. 

Within a few yards of the Market Place is the Old 
Hall, a picturesque black and white building, erected at 
a date not later than the middle of the 17th Century. 
In 1845 it was converted into an Hotel, and still remains 
as such ; there are some fine old oak panellings in the 
interior Avhich are well worth inspection. 

On the opposite side of the road is the Parish 
Church, which stands in an elevated position and has a noble 
appearance. The present edifice was rebuilt in 1849, but 
there is evidence to shew that a Ciiurch existed here not 
less than 700 years prior to that date. It contains some 
splendid stained glass windows, and the carving on the 
wooden screens, of which there are three, is very fine. 




Parish Church, Sandbach. 

One of the greatest attractions at Sandbach is the 
Dingle Lake and Open Air Swimming Baths, situated 




Dingle Lake, Saiulbnch. 
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about three minutes' walk from the Old Hall Hotel. The 
Lake is an artificial one, about three acres in extent, quite 
safe for boating, and there is a good supply of skiffs and 
boats. The proprietor, Mr. W. Lea, has also provided 
ample accommodation in various ways for a large number 
of people. There is a well-lighted tea room; also swings 
for children — under cover —shooting ranges, etc., and 
several acres of pleasure grounds. Visitors who prefer a 
ramble will find plenty of footpaths amid scenery of the 
most enjoyable nature. 




Dingle Lake, Sandbach. 



The proprietor arranges for conveyances to meet 
parties arriving at Wheelock and Sandbach station, on 
receipt of an intimation to that efl'ect. 




MAP 2. 
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Cri'lcc lioad, AUager. 

ALSAGER. Alsa^er is a country town of com- 
paratively recent growth, and until 1897, when the new 
Church was built, formed part of the parish of liarthomley. 
There is a curious story told in connection Avith the old 
Church — which was built and endowed in 1789 by three 
ladies, members of the Alsa<,^er family— to the following 
eftect : — 

A Special Act of Parliament was required to 
enable the Church to be built, and a clause was 
inserted therein forbidding the solemnization of 
marriages in the new edifice. This prohibition appears 
to have been overlooked, and early in the last centuiy 
many couples were married there. A new incumbent 
having some doubt about the matter, sought the 
advice of counsel who informed him that the marriages 
were certainly illegal and the children illegitimate. 
To avoid further complications, a private Bill was 
obtained legalizing the marriages that had been 
celebrated there. 



About 40 years ago Alsager was a coUection of 
scattered cottages and farmhouses, but in 1876 the estate 
was sold for building purposes, and from that time gi*eat 
changes have taken place, many beautiful villa residences 
and well-appointed shops having been built. 

Amongst the advantages and attractions of the town 
may be mentioned the Mere, a fine sheet of water, nine 
acres in extent, with pretty gardens sloping down to the 
water's edge. Asa residential place it is deservedly popular, 
the roads are well kept, it possesses a sandy soil, the rates 
are low, and there is a good train service. 




The Mere Alsager. 

There are many enjoyable walks to be found in the 
neighbourliood, among others Hassall Green for Lodley 
unfinished Church, Oakhanger Hall, and Barthomley, being 
within easy distance. At the latter place several interesting 
monuments may be seen in the Church, which played a 
conspicuous part in the Civil wars. It was besieged, and 
fifteen of the parishioners were put to death, after having 
been smoked out by kindled thatch taken from a neigh- 
bouring cottage. 




Village of Norton in-Haleg. 

NORTON-IN-H ALES is a quiet llttle Shropshire 
village near the borders of Cheshire and Staffordshire. Tlie 
old ivy-clad Church may be observed from the Railway 
Station, but beyond a few quaint cottages there is little else 
to be seen. There are, how^ever, some pleasant ^valks in the 
neighbourhood, one of the most interesting leading down a 

country" lane to 
tlie River Tern ; 
the stream is 
usually shallow 
and easily ford- 
ed by animals, 
pedestrians 
crossing by 
means of a foot- 
bridge. From 
this point for 
about a mile — 
until across road 

Ford over Rirer Tent, Nortoniii-IIaleii. is reached — it is 

a gradual ascent, afterwards a footpath through some fields 
leads to the village of Mucclestone. 





MuccU'stone Church. 

The Church at this place is interesting from the fact 
that Queen Margaret, the wife of Henry VI. , is said to have 
watched from the Tower the Battle of Blore Heath, wliich 
ended so disastrously for her cause ; pine woods that have 
been planted in recent years now obstruct a sight of the 
battlefield, but a fine view is obtained of the surrounding 
country. The Church contains several exceptionally fine 
stained glass windows — the gift of Lady Chetwode — by 
Kemp, representing some of that artist's best work. 



The most interesting walk from Mucclestone is to 
take the main road for about half a mile, then by a footpath 
through Bloredale and the Folly Woods to the turnpike road 
from Newcastle to Market Drayton. Proceeding along this 
road for about a mile, a farmhouse may be observed on the 
right, which serves as a landmark to the historic spot where 
Lord Audley was slain, a stone having been erected in the 
field opposite, about 200 yards from the main road. 



It may be of interest to intending visitors to here 
give a brief account of the Battle of Blore Heath. 

From 1455 to 1485 many battles were fought in 
England between the two parties, Yorkists and Lancas- 
trians, the former supporting the Duke of York's claim to 
the throne, whilst the latter were partisans of the reigning 
sovereign, Heniy VI., who was descended from John o' 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. The engagement at Blore Heath 
took place on September 23rd, 1459. Lord Audley, in 
command of the Royalist forces, was ordered by Queen 
Margaret to intercept the Earl of Salisbury, who was 
marching south from Middleham Castle. The Lancastrians 
numbered 10,000 men, but their opponents with half that 
number, by superior strategy completely outmanoeuvred 
them, and after a conflict lasting several hours achieved a 
decisive victory. Lord Audley, whose residence was at 
Heleigh Castle, a few miles away, was slain, together with 
all his principal officers and 2,400 men. 

'Tis Salisbury heads the Yorkist power, 

He weai-s their emblems white ; 
Queen Margaret stands on Muxon tower, 

To watch the comitig- fight ; 
They issue join, and through the day. 

In battle fierce each strives, 
And eyes that saw the morning's ray, 

Will close ere night arrives ; 
York lords it o'er the battle plain : 

Queen Margaret swiftly flies ! 
While stretch'd among the bloody slain, 

The great Lord Audley dies. 

A wooden cross was erected on the battlefield to 
mark the spot where Lord Audley fell, but this having 
been thrown down, a stone pedestal was erected in 1765 
with a cross upon it, bearing the following inscription : — 
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Lord Audlrtfs Cross, lilorc Heath, Nnrtonin-Hah-s. 

on this spot 

was foucjht the battle of 

Blore Heath 

IN 1459. 

LORD AUDLEY 

who commanded for the side of Lancaster 

was defeated and slain. 

To perpetuate the memory 

of the action and the place 

this ancient monument 

was repaired in 

1765 

at the charge of the Lord of tlie Manor 

Charles Boothby Scrymsher. 

The cross, which is now very weather-worn, is 
surrounded by iron railings about four feet high ; the field 
in Avhich it stands slopes down to the Hemp Mill Brook, a 
fussy little stream that overflows after heavy rains, and is 
said to have been the boundary line between the two armies. 
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High Street, Market Drayton. 



MARKET DRAYTON occupies the site of a 
Roman station, and is mentioned in Domesday book as 
Draitime. 

The town is situated on the river Tern, and lies in 
the midst of an agi'icultural district ; brewing is carried 
on, also the manufacture of farming implements, and the 
extensive premises formerly occupied by the Maypole 
Dairy Co., are now used by Messrs. Edwards & Sons, 
as a Creamery. A Charter to hold a Market at Drayton 
was granted by King Henry III., to Simon, Abbot of 
Combermere, in 1245; it is now held on Wednesdays, and 
is an exceptionally large one. 



The present Lord of the Manor is Mr. Reginald 
Corbett, of Drayton Magna. On the occasion of e very- 
fair an interesting oUl custom is observed. The members 
of the "Court Leet" of the Manor, together with the 
High Bailiff, assemble, when a Proclamation is publicly 
read warning all thieves, rogues, vagabonds, and cut purses, 
to immediately depart from the fair. 

It may be infeired from this, that even in the "good 
old times" undesirable characters were to be met with, 
who weie not slow to take advantage of any favourable 
opportunity to prey on their fellow-citizens. 

A number of half-timbered houses are scattered here 
and there, and there is a quaintness about this ancient 
country town which makes it very interesting. 




Parish Church, Market Drayton. 

The Parish Church, dedicated to St. Mary, may be 
observed from a considerable distance; it was restored in 
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1884, and possesses a fine Norman doorway. The Grammar 
School, founded in 1558 by Sir Rowland Hill, Lord Mayor 
of London, was restored in 1877. 

Lord Clive the great Indian General, who so distin- 
guished himself upwards of 150 years since, was born at 
Stych Hall, two miles from this town, September 29th, 
1725; he was educated at the Grammar School, and his 
tomb may be seen at Moreton Say, about three miles 
distant. 

Reference may here be made to the most important 
victory gained by Lord Clive : — 

*'In 1765, Siraju'd daulah, the Niiwdb or Viceroy 
of the provinces of Bengal, Bahdr and Orisa, having 
taken umbrage at the English settlers, marched against 
Calcutta. After capturing that town, his subordinates 
caused 146 Englishmen to be confined for a night in 
a small room, 18 feet square, with only two small 
barred windows — afterwards described as the * Black 
Hole of Calcutta ' — the sufferings of the prisoners were 
terrible, being the month of June the heat was 
intense, and only 23 were found alive the next morn- 
ing. The following year Lord Clive at the battle of 
Plassy, with a force of 3,000 men, encountered 35,000 
of the enemy, and achieved a signal victory. The 
Niiwab escaped, but was captured shortly afterwards 
and assassinated, with the connivance of his successor 
Mir J'afar." 




HAWKSTONE PARK, formerly the residence of 
the Hill family, is situated about nine miles from Market 
Drayton and three from Hodnet, G.VV.Ry. 




Hodnet Village. 



The latter place, with a population of about 1,700 
inhabitants, is practically a long straggling street, con- 
sisting chiefly of stone or timbered houses, but withal it is 
pleasing and restful in appearance. 

Bishop Heber, the writer of several well-known 
hymns, amongst them "From Greenland's Icy Mountains,** 
was Rector of Hodnet from 1807 to 1822, when he accepted 
the Bishopric of Calcutta ; he died at Trichinopoly in 1826. 




Hodnel Church. 

The Cliurch, dedicated to St. Luke, has an octagonal 
tower, and contains a monument to Bishop Heber. 

Hod net Hall, at one time the home of the Vernons, 
is near the Church. 

Half-a-mile further on there are two roads ; the one 
to the right leads to the hamlet of Marchamley, near one 
of the entrances to Hawkstone Park, whilst the other, a 

quiet country 
lane abound- 
._ ing in wood- 

land scenery 
on either side, 
skirts the 
southern boun- 
dary of the 
Park for about 
one-and-a-half 
miles, after- 

The Drive through Ilaickstone Park. -, 

wards passing 
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into the Park ; 
from tliis point 
the Menagerie 
Pool may be 
observed on the 
left;half-a-mile 
further on, 
standing upon 
an eminence 
is tlie Citadel, 
a stately build- 
ing with turrets 
and battlements. 
On taking a sharp turn to the right the village of Weston- 
under-Redcastle is soon reached; it is a pretty place 




I ■/«•»• ill Hnirhstoiii' Park. 




The Citadel, Ilairkstnnr Park. 



contfiining several black and wliite buildings, amongst 
them being the Village Scliool. 
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Haickstoui' School, 



The Hawkatone Hotel, a fine building standing at 
the entrance to the Park from the village, affords ample 
accommodation for visitors ; guides may also be obtained at 
the Hotel to conduct parties through the grounds, and 
it may be remarked that tliere are at the present time three 
generations of the same family acting as guides, and two 
previous generations held the same position. 



Proceeding through the Park, a white marble 
Statue of Lord Hill, the 2nd Viscount, may be seen ; 
on the pedestal is the following inscription : — 



VISCOUNT HILL, 
1800-1875. 

Beloved by Tenants and Friends, who have 
erected this Statue to his memory. 




Monument to Viscount Hill, 1800-1875. 



The Lion's Den is a crevice in the Iiillside with 
bars in front, but the animal crouching behind is quite 
harmless, having been cut out of the solid rock. 

The ruins of Redcastle are situated on the top of 
high cliflFs ; the only portion now standing is the Keep, 
which is partly hewn out of the rock ; access is gained 
by an opening at the foot of the clilF, whicli is known 
as the *• Giant's Well ;" the height from tlie bottom to the 
top of the Keep is upwards of 200 feet. 



From the mound opposite, a view is obtained of a great 
expanse of country, also Hawk Lake, a fine sheet of water 
nearly two miles in length, and the Grotto Hill; on descending 
the mound and proceedingf or ashort distance alonga cart road, 
a remarkable Archway cut through the solid rock is reached, 




The Archway, Haickstone Park. 

and a winding footpath immediately to the left of the Arch 
througli a high cleft in the rock, leads up to tlie Grotto 
Hill and the Raven's Shelf. The Grotto, a cave supported 
by pillars hewn out of the rock, contains a large number 
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of shells and fossils of various kinds inlaid in the roof 
and sides, and the light passing through some small 
stained glass windows produces a very pretty effect. 

In close proximity to the Grotto Hill is the Terrace, 

a delightful 
walk, with 
rhododend- 
rons growing 
in profusion 
on either side. 
Near the high- 
est point is the 
Obelisk, a fine 
monument of 
white free- 
stone, stand- 

The Grotto Terrace, Hawkstone Park. jjjtr 112 ft. in 

height ; from the balcony at the top — access to which is gained 
by a winding stone staircase — portions of thirteen counties 
may be seen on a clear day, and the view of the adjacent 
countiy is remarkably fine. An inscription upon a metal 
plate affixed to the wall at the foot of the staircase, 
states that the first stone of the pillar was laid by 
Sir Richard Hill, Bart., on the 1st of October, 1795. and that 
he caused it to be erected for an observatory, and also to the 
memory of Sir Rowland Hill, Knt. " It goes on to say, the 
latter was born at Hawkstone, and being bred to trade and 
free of the City of London, he became one of the most 
opulent merchants of his time ; he was elected Lord Mayor 
of London, A. D. , 1549. '* About a mile away are the remains 
of a Roman Camp called the Bury Walls. There are 
several other objects of interest in the Park which would 
be pointed out by the guide, but sufficient have been 
described to shew that it is one of the most interesting 
Parks in the country. 
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Trentham Hall. 

TRENTHAM. The pretty village of Trentham. 
which has of late become popular as a residential place, 
is situated about- 2^ miles from Stoke-on-Trent. The 
Dukes of Sutherland formerly resided at the Hall, which 
is a splendid mansion, built in the Italian style, overlooking 
a fine sheet of water nearly a mile in length, and upwards 
of 300 yards wide. The Park in which it stands, extends 
over 500 acres, and is well -stocked with deer. 



A carriage drive from the entrance of the Park to 
Spring Valley and Tittensor Lodge leads through some 
picturesque sylvan scenery. A magnificent view is obtained 
from the hill at the Tittensor end of the Park, and a 
colossal bronze statue of the first Duke of Sutherland, 
which stands 15 feet high, was erected there in 1834. 
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Spring Valley. 

Towards the end of the seventh century a nunnery was 
founded at Trentham. The first Abbess was St. Werburg, 
sister to the young Princes Wolfade and Rufin, who were 
slain near Stone by their father Wulfere, for embracing 
Christianity. 

The Institute at Trentham was built by the present 
Duke, in 1894, for the use of the villagers ; it possesses 
reading and billiard rooms, etc. Teas can be obtained, 
and large or small parties are catered for, at moderate 
charges. 

About mid- way between Trentham and Stone is the 
village of Barlaston, noted for its Downs. An exceedingly 
enjoyable holiday may be spent here amongst the slopes 
and hollows, which are covered with bracken and heather ; 
and the villagers make willing provision for individuals or 
parties in need of teas, etc. 
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STONE and Neighbourhood. the to\vn of Siion^, 
although not perhaps very attractive in itself, is a centre 
from which delightful rambles may be taken, and a 
reference to the map, after jiagc 34, will be helpful. Hoary 
antiquity is a cul-de-sac beyond which the writer cannot 
go, but the following tradition as to the derivation of the 
name of the town is given by Camden:— "It had its rise 
in the Saxon time, and its name came from those stones 
Avhich our ancestors were accustomed yearly to heap 
together to denote the place where Wolpherus (or Wulfere), 
that most heathen king of the Mercians, barbarously slew 
his sons, Vulfald and Rufin, for turning Christians. " It is 
interesting to note that the king afterwards became a 
convert, and to signify his penitence, erected a monastery, 
and also re-built Eccleshall Church. 



On a tract of land called Stonefield, now partly built 
upon, the Duke of Cumberland drew up his army >vith a 
view to intercepting the Scots during the rising in 1745. 
In this he was disappointed, but in the following year at 




Bridge over Trent at Meaford. 
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Culloden, was m6r6 successful, completely defeating the 
Pretender, who escaped to France. 

Admiral Sir John Jervis, the gi*eat naval hero, was 
born at Meaford in 1735. His chief exploit was at the 
battle off Cape St. Vincent, when with 21 ships, he defeated 
the Spanish fleet of 39, capturing four of their largest 
vessels and dispersing the remainder. For this achievement 
he was raised to the peerage, as Earl St. Vincent. He 
died in 1823 and was buried in the family mausoleum in 
St. Michael's Churchyard at Stone; his bust by Chantry 
stands mthin the Church. 

Alleyne's Grammar School, founded in 1558 and 
re-built in 1888, is managed by 14 Governors. The late 
Earl Granville opened the present building in 1889. 

The Market, for which a Charter was granted in 
the reign of Edward I. , is held on Tuesdays and Saturdays. 

The staple industry of the town is the manufacture 
of boots and shoes ; there are also two breweries. 

As already stated, there are many places near to 
Stone well worth a visit, Swynnerton, Meaford, Moddershall, 
Hildei-stone, Tittensor, and several other villages, all being 
Avithin easy distance, while the country lanes and the 
views therefrom are exceedingly pretty. 




Swynnerton Village. 
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Mnmninl to Earl St. Viiurut in St. Mirfutels Cliurch, Stone. 




Entrance to Saiidon Park. 

SAN DON is about four miles from Stone. Near the 
Railway Station may be seen the Dog and Doublet Hotel, 
which has recently been rebuilt, and the village Institute 
given by the Earl of Harrowby — who resides at the Hall — for 
the use of the parishioners. On the opposite side of the 
road is the entrance to the Park and woods, which extend 
for 5(X) acres. Fine views may be obtained from several 
eminences therein, and on one of them a column 75 feet in 
height was erected in 1806 to the memory of the Rt. Hon. 
Wm. Pitt, who was Prime Minister in 1783 and 1804. 

S.nnpson Enlcswicke, the historian, was born at the 
Manor House ; he commenced his survey of Staffordshire in 
1503, and was engaged on it until his death, some ten years 
later. A handsome monument to his memory may be seen 
in tlie church. 
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The road from SANDON to WESTON, which skirtn 
the Park for a considerable distance, is very beautiful. 




From WESTON to HIXON a capital walk may be 
taken throut^Ii Ino:estie Park, wliic^h aftbrds some excellent 
views of the snrronii(lin«^ country. 




Weston Church. 



The quiet little village of HIXON, on the main road 
from ITttoxeter to Lichfield, lies about half-a-mile from the 
station, and travellers may here obtain rest and refreshments. 




Jlixon Church and Sclionl. 
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The highway through the village passing the Church and 
School, leads to GREAT HAYWOOD, and forms the main 
street of the latter place, which is situated in the centre 
of a charming district. 




Great Haywood. 



Near the Railway Bridge is the Trent and Mersej' 
Canal, which provides good sport fur anglei-s, but permission 
must be obtained. Flowing alongside is the river Trent, 
crossed by an Essex bridge, which is, however, much too 
naiTow for vehicular traffic, and conveyances to cross the 
Park, have to ford the stream, which is here of considerable 
breadth, the confluence of the Sow and Trent occurring at 
this place. 

Shugborough Park and Hall, the residence of the 
Earl of Lichfield, are but a short distance from the bridge. 
The Hall was purchased from Queen Elizabeth by an 
ancestor of the present Earl, and a splendid view of this 
fine building may be obtained from the Park. 




Essex Bridge, Great Haywood. 

A most enjoyable walk may be taken through the 
Park to the famous Cannock Chase, about two miles away, 
wliere the pleasure seeker may wander to his heart's content. 
To return from Milford through the rhododendron wood, 
permission must be obtained. 

Of recentyeai's, numbei-sofbusinesspeoplehave brought 
their families to reside here during the summer and autumn, it 
being considered a very bracing and healthful neighbourhood. 

Accommodation for parties, etc., may be obtained at 
seveiul places in the village. 

The pedestrian who has travelled so far as Milford, 
will be strongly tempted to continue his journey to the 
ancient and Royal Borough of Stafford, one of the most 
interesting towns in the country. 

There are many old buildings worthy of inspection, 
one of the most prominent being the Castle, which stands 
on a hill about a mile from the town, and from which 
charming views of the surrounding country may be obtained, 
the Wrekin being distinctly visible. 



CHEADLE and TEAN. There are few distncts 
in Staffordshire where finer sceneiy can be obtained than 
in the neighbourhood of Cheadle. It is a small market 
town in close proximity to the beautiful valley through 
which the river Chumet wends its sinuous course. 

The High Street has a quaint appearance with its 
old-fashioned public-house signs suspended over the foot- 
paths; one of the most curious is that of the Royal Oak 
Hotel, which shews an Oak Tree, King Charles in the 
boughs, a pigeon flying out, three soldiers and a hound 
below ; from whicli it may be inferred that King Charles is 
hiding amongst the branches, and the soldiers seeing a 
pigeon flying out concluded the King could not be there and 
passed on. 




VieiD of High Street, Cheadle. 



The Market Cross, if not ornamental, is at least 
useful, a lamp having been affixed to the top. 
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The Roman Catholic Church, erected in] 1846 from 
designs by Pugin, at an estimated cost of £100,000, is a 
magnificent building, possessing a tapering spire upwards 
of 200 feet in height, which may be seen from a great 
distance. Permission to view the interior is readily granted 
at the Nunneiy. The ornamentations in this beautiful 
church surpass description. 




Doorway, Roman Catholic Church, Cheadle. 

Less than 200 years ago extensive brass works were 
established at Cheadle, and carried on for more than a 
centuiy, a large quantity of the copper being obtained 
from the mines at Ecton and Whiston. 

The biuss, when cast into plates, was carted to the 
mills at Oakamoor, which are now owned and worked 
by Messrs. Thos. Boulton & Sons, and are the largest of 
the kind in the kingdom. 

The tape works of Messrs. Philips & Co., also, are 
very extensive, a large number of hands being employed, 
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View near Draycott Village. 

Many interesting walks may be taken^from Cheadle. 
One of them leads over a somewhat hilly and stony road 
through Draycott to Cresswell and Caverswall. Another is 
to Tean by way of Winnoth Dale. Take the road which 
passes to the left of the Roman Catholic Church, down Charles 




Pine Woods, Winnoth Dale, 
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street, and along a bye-road for about a mile. A footpath 
to the right then leads up a steep incline and rejoins the 
i-oad, which must be followed until a sign-post is reached, 
indicating on the one hand, the way to Tean, and on the 
other, to Great Gates and Alton. Taking the latter and 
proceeding about half-a-milo, a footpath on the left may 
be noticed leading through the Dale — which is densely 
wooded, and abounds with bracken, wild plants and flowers 
— and out again to the high road. The journey from this 
point to Tean is by way of a lane which joins the Hollington 




Main Road, Tean to Hollington. 



road, passing by the entrance to Heath House, and through 
a number of plantations. 



The visitor who alights at Tean Station — or Tot- 
monslow, as it was formerly called — instead of Cheadle, 
should take the turn-pike for about three quarters of a 
(J4 




Entrance to Tean Villaije from HoUington lioad. 

mile and cross a stone bridge over the river Tean. A turn 
to the left at the White Hart Hotel brings him into the 
HoUington lane, whence he may proceed to Winnoth Dale. 




Winnoth Dale. 

Along this lane may be seen, in the distance, the woods 
lining the slopes of the beautiful Churnet Valley between 
Alton and Oakamoor. 
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The Road to the High Woods, Uttoxcter. 



UTiOX.Ei 1 ER. It had better be stated quite 
plainly that but little assistance as to tlie etymology or 
pronunciation of the name of this place can be giv^en. In 
Domesday Book it is mentioned as Wotocheshede, but in 
subsequent writings it appears as Uttokcester, Tokesetter, 
Uttoxcestre, &c. The name is pronounced Uxeter, Utcheter, 
U-tox-e-ter (the latter is the general pronunciation) and 
various other ways, and it is therefore a matter that in the 
words of the immortal **Weller," depends upon the taste 
and fancy of the speller. 

This ancient town is situated in an elevated position 
near the banks of the river Dove. The views that may be 
obtained from the higher parts of the town are very fine ; 
Needwood Forest, the Weaver Hills, and Doveridge may be 
observed from difterent points, and the Dove can be seen 
winding its way along the valley for several miles. 
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From the High Wood about one mile away, in a south- 
westerly direction, extensive views may be obtained. In 
mentioning the High Wood, it may be stated that a battle 
was fought here in 1646 between the Royalist and Parlia- 
mentaiy forces ; considerable loss was sustained on both sides, 
but neither party claimed the victory. 

The Manor of Uttoxeter, formerly an appendage of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, was sold by King Charles I. in 
1625, the purchasers being Lord Craven, Sir George Whit- 
more, Sir W. Whitmore and Mr. Gibson, who immediately 
caused a survey to be made ; they then resold most of the 
land to several of the inhabitants. About the same time all 
the timber in the High Wood was sold for the King's use by 
Sii* Ed. Mosley, the Attorney-General of the Duchy. 




1'lto.rcter Market. 
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A good market is held on Wednesdays in accordance 
with a Charter obtained by Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, in 
1308. It is well attended by the country people from the 
sun'ounding district and buyers from the adjacent towns, 
and it is a most interesting sight to see the market practically 
conducted on the same lines as 100 years ago. 



Sir Simon Degge, the Antiquarian, was born at 
Uttoxeter, January 15th, 1612, and lived to the age of 92. 
For 14 years he was a Judge of West Wales ; he was after- 
wards Recorder of Derby for 39 years, and High Sheriff of 
Derbyshire in 1675. 

In his day, as now, the town was remarkable for the 
longevity of its inhabitants, and in a letter dated August, 
1726, he wrote : 

"In the three weeks I have been at Uttoxeter, 
"there have been buried four men and two Avomen, 
"one woman aged 94, the other 83, and one man 91, 
"another 87, another 83, and a young man of 68; 
"yesterday I talked with a man of 90, who has all 
"his senses and walks Avithout a staff ; about a month 
"since he had a fever and was speechless two days ; 
"his daughter is 60, and about six months since he 
"buried his wife who had lived 63 years with him 
"and was yet 85. In this town are now living three 
"men and their wives, who have had 53 children, and 
"each hath the same wife by which he had the children 
"now alive. They are all young men, the oldest not 
"being above 60. I will only tell you that in 1702 
"there died here thi*ee women, their years as follows : 
"One 103, the second 126, and the tliii-d 87." 



The town records are interestinf;^ reading especially 
those relating to events that occurred during the Civil AVar ; 
the following are a few extracts : — 

" 1642. To a prisoner who came from Hopton Battle, 
4d. Fought near Stafford. 

1643. Paid to the ringers when King Charles I. 
was here, 5/-. 

1646. Paid to two men for blocking up the town 

ends with carts, 6d. 

, , For quartering Col. Cromwell's soldiers, £20. 

1647. To 15 men for pulling down Tutbury 

Castle, £2 10s. 4d. 

1658. For proclaiming the Lord Protector, 1/-. 

1660. Paid the ringers when King Charles II. 
was proclaimed, 5/-." 

Admiral Lord Gardner was born in the Manor House, 
in 1742. He was the eighth son of Lieutenant-Colonel 




The Manor House, Uttoxeter. 



Gardner, of the 11th Dragoons. Entering the navy when 14 
years of age he steadily rose in the service, gi*eatly disting- 
uishing himself as a naval officer, and had an Irish Peerage 
conferred upon him. 
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Mary Howitt, the talented writer and poetess, resided 
at Uttoxeter for many yeai-s, and the groundwork of 
several of her books was laid here, amongst others being the 
poem entitled "The Fairies of Caldon Low." 

Alleyne's Grammar School, founded and endowed in 
1558 by the Rev. Thomas Alleyne, of Stevenage, Hertfordshire, 
was rebuilt in 1859; the original building stood in Bridge 
Street. 

Formerly, an important trade was carried on in the 
manufacture of clocks ; there were also extensive tanneries 
in the neighbourhood. These have now disappeared, and at 
the present time the principal businesses are earned on by 
Messrs. Bamford & Sons, Manufacturers of Agricultural 
Implements, and Messrs. Chas. Bunting, Ltd., Uttoxeter 
Brewery. 




uttoxeter Railway Station. 

Before Railways were introduced, Uttoxeter was,' well 
served by Mail Coaches on account of its being connected 
>vith many important towns by means of direct and cross 
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roads. About 100 years since, the following Coaches passed 
through the town : — 

From the *' White Hart'' Hotel— 

The "Light Post" to London, every evening at 6 30 
p.m. ; to Liverpool every morning at 4 30 a.m. 

The "Express" to Manchester, every day at 12 
noon; to Birmingham, every afternoon at 3 
o'clock. 

The "Accommodation" to Derby, eveiy Tuesday 
Thursday and Saturday, at 1 1 30 in the morning ; 
to Newcastle-under-Lyme, every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday at 1 30 in the afternoon. 

The ''Red Lion'' Hotel— 

The "Telegraph" to Sheffield, eveiy Sunday, 
Tuesday and Thursday, at 11 a.m. ; to 
Birmingham, same days at 1 30 in the afternoon. 

The "Private Mail" (from the Post Office), for 
letters, parcels and passengers, to Rugeley 
through Abbots Bromley eveiy day at 6 a.m. ; 
and returning same day at 5 p.m. 




The Stands on the Racecourse, Uttoxeter. 
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The spire of the Parish Church rishig to a height of 
180 feet, contains a peal of eight bells with a set of chimes. 

The ancient 
custom of ring- 
ing the curfew 
bell is still 
adhered to, 
but the object 
for which it 
was instituted 
has doubtless 
long been lost 
sight of by 
many of the 
inhabitants. 

A relation 
of events con- 
nected with 
Uttoxeter 
would be in- 
complete 
\\'ithout ref er- 
ence being 
made to an 
incident in the life of the gieat lexicographer, Dr. Jolmson, 
viz : The act of his doing penance in Uttoxeter Market Place, 
by standing bareheaded for an hour before a stall, formerly 
occupied by his father, exposed to the jeers of the bystanders, 
in contrition for having refused 50 years previously to take 
charge of his father's bookstall while the latter was ill in bed. 
The scene has been depicted on canvas, and commented 
on by Carlyle as follows : *'The picture of Samuel Johnson 
standing bareheaded in the Market Place is one of the 
gi-andest and saddest we can paint." 




Carter Street, Uttoxeter. 
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Loxley Hall. 

Loxley is a small village about two miles from 
Uttoxeter. Robin llood, the celebrated outlaw, is said to 
have been born here, and a horn beaiing the initials *'R.H." 
and the arms of the Fen*ars family, is preserved at the Hall. 

The village of Doveridge, which may be reached by 
main-road or field-path, lies about a mile to the east of 
Uttoxeter, and just over the border of Staffordshire. 
Doveridge Hall stands in a commanding position over- 
looking the valley of the Dove. Near by, the village 
Church may be seen, prettily situated in the midst of 
ti*ees, and containing a number of interesting monuments. 




DUUdUixY is a pretty village on the borders of 
Needwood Forest and midway between Tutbury and 
Uttoxeter. The main road from Lichfield to Ashbourne 
crosses the Railway at Sudbury, and about a quarter of a 
mile from the Station passes over the river Dove, which 
divides the counties of Staftbrdshire and Derbyshire. 
Fishing rights in the river, extending some three miles, are 
held by the Burton Angling Club ; applications for tickets 
should be made to the Secretary. 

Bearing to the left, the quaint little village of Sudbuiy 
is soon reached. The village Stocks, which are still preserved, 
and the almshouses and fine hostelry, the "Vernon Arms," 
give it quite an old time aspect. 

Sudbuiy Hall, a fine Elizabethan mansion, one of the 
residences of the Vernon family — at present occupied by 
F. Gretton, Esq. — lies just beyond, whilst the Park, which 
is some 600 acres in extent, skirts the road-side on the 
right. An extensive deer cote, which has the appearance of 
an ancient ruin, stands on the far side of the Park, and a 
little further along the road the Meynell Hunt Kennels may 
be seen. The j^rincipal front of the Hall, which was erected 
during the seventeenth century, faces south-west, and over- 
looks a fine lake and spacious grounds. The Dowager 
Queen Adelaide, widow of King William IV., resided here 
from 1840 to 1843. 

Adjoining the Hall grounds is the old village Church, 
partially covered with ivy, and built on the site of the 
original edifice, which is mentioned in Domesday Book. In 
the interior may be seen a beautifully carved screen and 
reredos, the latter in oak panelling : several effigies of 
members of the Vernon family : and numerous stained glass 
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windows, including one placed in the Chancel by Her Majesty 
the late Queen Victoria, to the memory of G. E. Anson, 
Esq., for many years Keeper of the Privy Pui-se, and a 
native of Sudbury. 

A field path from the village leads back to the station, 
crossing by a strong wooden bridge the river Dove, which is 
at this place a fine stream, some twenty yards wide. 

The road to the right from the station leads dii-ectly 
to Need wood Forest, one of the ancient royal forests in- 
cluded in the Duchy of Lancaster. About a mile further on 
may be seen a stone, marking the spot where the famous 
Robin Hood is reputed to have lain in a thicket, and so 
evaded the officers of the Crown. Whether this is correct 
or not, there appears to be little doubt that this district 
was one of the favourite haunts of the notorious outlaw, 
with Little John, and theh- meny band of archers. 

To the left, at the Six Lane Ends, lies the village of 
Hanbury, with its interesting old church dedicated to St. 
Werburgh, and dating from the sixth centuiy ; a wealthy 
Priory formerly occupied the same site, and it was at this 
place that a noted stand was made against the Danes. 

The hamlet of Newboro, and Hoar Cross with its 
magnificent modern English church, built by Mrs. Meynell 
Ingram, are near to. The Hall— a beautiful structure — and 
the estate are now the property of the Honourable 
Frederick and Lady Mary Meynell. 

An account of Sudbury would be incomplete without 
reference being made to the factory of the Sudbuiy Dairy 
Co. , established by the late Lord Vernon, and noted as being 
the first of its kind to be worked by steam. 
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IUIdUK.! is a picturesque old country towh, con- 
taining about 3,000 inhabitants. Situated on the south 
bank of the river Dove, which is crossed by a iine bridge 
of five arches, the approach to it is exceptionally pleasant. 




Tutbury Bridge. 

On the right may be observed Messrs. Staton «& Co.'s 
Phister Mill, which was originally the corn mill for Tutbury 




The Plaster Mill, Tutbury. 
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Castle; it is now worked by turbines, the motive power 
being obtained from the waters of the Dove conveyed in a 
flume, cut in the reign of Henry VII. 




lliyh Street, Tutbury. 



A little further on is the High Street, a good open 
thoroughfare ; on the left the Tutbury Literary Institute 
may be noticed, and liigher up the street, on the same side, 
an old fashioned black and white hotel, the **Dog and 
Partridge," said to have been erected during the 13th 
Century, or possibly at an earlier date. This to some 
extent is borne out by the massive posts and beams of 
roughly hewn oak used in the construction of the building, 
which were doubtless obtained from the adjacent forests of 
Need wood, whilst at the top of the house may be seen some 
dark rooms provided with doorways but without doors. 




Ye Olde Dog and Partridge Hotel. 



Formerly it was an old Coaching house, but latterly, 
additions have been made to it to meet the requirements 
of the times. 



There are several valuable quarries and mines in the 
neighbourhood, from whence gypsum is obtained, which in 
massive form is known as alabaster. In a paper read by 
the Manager of Messrs. Staton & Co.*s Mines, Mr. T. 
Trafford Wynne, before the Institution of Mining Engineers 
at Hanley, in September, 1906, lie states — "On the small 
hills in the vicinity of Castle Hayes, between Tutbury and 
Fauld, may still be seen the remains of shallow excavations 
from which the blocks of alabaster were extracted in the 
past. These blocks do not appear to have been portions of 
any regular seam, but were detached lumps of varying size. 
The earth appears to have been dug out all round them and 
the blocks extracted bodily." He also mentions that in 
modern times no less than 18 blocks of alabaster, each 
weighing about 15 tons, were obtained from the Fauld 
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Mines, and sent to be used in the New York Palace of 
Mr. J. K. Vanderbilt. The bulk of the gypsum is sent to 
Plaster Mills to be manufactured into Plaster of Paris, 
Parian Cement, Floor Plaster, &c. Of the three mines 
being worked at the present time, two are at Fauld and 
one at Draycott-in-the-Clay. 




Fauld Minet. 



Photo by E. n. Wain. 



The liistory of the use of alabaster by sculptors, 
especially formonumental work and Church decoration dates 
back to ancient times. '*The Register of John O'Gaunt," 
now in the office of the Duchy of Lancaster records that a 
monument was erected by John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, to the memory of his Duchess in St. Paul's 
Cathedral in 1363, the chief material being alabaster sent 
from Tutbury, and the cost, including carriage, was £486. 
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The works of the Nestle & Anglo Swiss Condensed 
Milk Co., in close proximity to the Railway Station, are 
situated in the village of Hatton. It would be somewhat 
difficult to find a more suitable position for an undertaking 
of this description. On either side of the Dove Valley the 
meadows afford excellent grazing land for large numbers of 
cattle, and there is therefore always a good supply of 
milk to meet the requirements of the Company. The 
quantity of milk received daily during the summer, exceeds 
20,000 imperial gallons; it is about half that quantity in 
winter time, and is produced by about 7,200 cows. 

It may also be stated that upwards of 300 tons of 
sugar per month are used, the Company also make all their 
own tins and boxes by machiiieiy. 

TUTBURY CASTLE, The ruins of this famous Castle, 
the favourite residence of the Kings of Mercia, are 
situated upon a lofty eminence overlooking the river Dove. 

Some historians hold the opinion that a fort was built 
here by the ancient Britons as a protection against the 
Romans; however that may be, there is very little doubt 
but that it was the palace of the Mercian Kings at the time 
of the Heptarchy. During the reign of Alfred the Great, 
the Danes over-ran a great portion of this country and in 
the year A.D. 847 established themselves at Repton, laying 
waste the whole district. 

The Castle remained a ruin until the Norman Conquest 
in 1066, when it was gianted to Hugo de Abrincis, who 
afterwards surrendered it to the King. The Town and 
Castle were then bestowed on Henry de Ferrers who was a 
great favourite with the Conqueror on account of his 
learning and integrity ; he was afterwards appointed one of 
the Commissioners in surveying the kingdom for "Doomsday 
Book." This nobleman having obtained possession of 
several adjoining estates, re-built the Castle as a central 



residence and strongly fortified it. He also built a Priory 
in 1081, and the Churcli attached to it is still in a good 
state of preservation, the west doorway being one of the 
finest specimens of Norman Architecture in existence. 




Tutbury Church, West Door. 

A curious relic may be observed in the southern wall 
of the Church, consisting of a stone upon which there is a 
representation of a boar hunt ; a man on horseback is 
attacking the boar with a spear, whilst one of his dogs has 
seized hold of the snout, and another of the leg of the 
animal, it is considerably weatherworn through exposure, 
but the outline of the figures may readily be traced. 
In the year 1266, in consequence of Robert de Ferrers 
having taken part in several acts of rebellion, his estates 
were confiscated and given to Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, 
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youhgfer son of Henry Hi. In 132!2, Thomas, Earl of 
Lancaster, rebelled against Edward II. and fortified tlie 
Castle ; being defeated at Burton Bridge he fled to the north, 
but was captured and taken to Pontefract, where he was 
shortly afterwards beheaded. 

A large number of silver coins (about 300,000), were 
found in the Dove in 1831, near the place where the battle 
was fought, and the date on the coins proved conclusively 
that they formed part of the treasure chest intended for the 
payment of the Earl of Lancaster's troops, the inference 
being that it had been placed in the bed of the river to 
prevent its falling into the hands of the victorious army; 
a further find was made in 1883. After the death of the 
Earl of Lancaster in 1322, the estates revei-ted to the Crown. 
In 1327 they w^ere bestowed on the late Earl's brother Henry; 
he died in 1345 leaving a son Henry who was afterwards 
created Duke of Lancaster, and whose daughter Blanch 
became the wife of John O'Gaunt, fourth son of King 
Edward III. 




T)ic Moil, Tutbury Ciustk. 
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The Castle was dismantled by Edward II. and partially 
destroyed, but was restored by John O'Gaunt, and Tutbury 
then became a scene of gaiety and festivity, knights and 
squires with their servitors being constantly in attendance. 
A great number of minstrels flocked to it, and to preserve 
order, one of their own number was appointed " King of 
the Minstrels " with several officers to act under him. A 
Charter was granted to the Chief Minstrel authorising 
him to arrest any minstrel who refused to conform to the 
laws in connection with the festivities, and at a later date a 
court was held annually, presided over by the Steward of 
the Manor, to hear all complaints and controversies in 
connection witli minstrelsy. When tlie business of the 
Court was concluded a sumptuous repast was prepared by 
the Steward and in the afternoon what was termed the 
** Bull Running " commenced. 

A bull having his horns, ears, and tail cut oiF, his 
body besmeared with soap and his nose blown full of 
pepper, was let loose ; if the bull escaped or crossed over 
the river into Derbyshire he remained the property of the 
Prior, but if the minstrels could catch and hold him long 
enough to deprive him of a small quantity of hair, he 
was declared their property, providing this could be done 
on the Staffordshire side of the river. The bull was then 
roped, taken to the Market Cross and baited with dogs, 
he was afterwards delivered to the minstrels who might 
dispose of him as they thought fit. This brutal pastime 
was discontinued in 1778 in consequence of a brawl 
between some Burton and Tutbury men in which one of 
the latter had his skull fractured. Bull baiting was 
continued for some years but this cruel sport was at length 
suppressed at the request of the inhabitants. 

On the death of John O'Gaunt the Duchy of Lan- 
caster devolved to his only son Henry Plantagenet, Duke 



of Hereford , and when that Prince ascended to the throne 
in 1399 as Henry IV., the honour and Cjistle of Tutbury 
became annexed to the Crown. 

From this time the Castle was practically deserted 
for a considerable period being under the control of the 
Officers of the Court of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
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Mary Queen of Scot's Toirer, Tallniry Cattle. 

In 1569, Mary, Queen of Scots was removed to 
Tutbury and placed under the care of the Earl of 
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Shrewsbury, who was at that time Governor of the Castle. 
She was taken to Chatsworth the following year and did 
not return to Tutbury until 1585, her stay however was 
of short duration, being removed to Chartley, the residence 
of the Earl of Essex on December 21st, 1585, afterwards 
to Fotheringay where she was beheaded, February 8th, 
1587. 

At a later period we find King James I. visiting 
Tutbury several times, doubtless for the hunting in the 
adjacent forest of Needwood ; King Charles I. was also 
there in 1634 and again in 1636. Several skirmishes took 
place in the neighbourhood during the Civil War. On 
AVliit-Sunday, May 24th, 1645, the King with Prince 
Rupert and a large army were there, they afterwards 
proceeded Lo Leicester, which town they took by storm, and 
in the following month the battle of Naseby was fought 
wliich proved so disastrous to the Royal cause. The Castle 
of Tutbury was one of the last places in Staffordshire to 
hold out for the King, but after a long siege. Sir Andrew 
Kniveton, the governor, was compelled to surrender to 
Colonel Sir William Brereton, on 20tli April, 1646, and 
the fortilications were destroyed by an Act of Parliament 
in the following year. 

Tutbury achieved some unenviable notoriety 100 years 
since owing to its being the residence of Ann Moore, 
"the fasting woman of Tutbury" as she was termed. 
After deceiving the public for several years, a committee 
was formed to watch her, when it was proved beyond a 
doubt that she was a gross imposter. A declaration was 
afterwards signed by her admitting the deception. 

Sir Edward Mosley, an ancestor of the present 
Chairman of the North Staffordshire Railway Company, 
was Attorney General of the Duchy of Lancaster in the 
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reign of Charles I. and purchased the Mills of Tutbury 
in 1621. His son, Sir Edward Mosley, of RoUeston, was 
the High Sheriff of Staffordshire in 1642 ; he was an ardent 
supporter of the King, and was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Middlewich in 1643, and fined £4874 on account 
of his adherence to the Royalist cause. 

There is little to relate of the histoiy of Tutbury 
during the last 250 years, and the Castle which was 
formerly a scene of revelry and splendour is at the present 
time an interesting ruin. Inside the walls is the old Tilting 
ground or Courtyard, now a fine piece of turf about 3 acres 
in extent, used by Pic-nic parties for games and various 
amusements. 




Tilting Ground. 

The custodian resides at the Castle house and the 
keys of the Towers may be obtained from him at a 
nominal charge. 

Magnificent views are obtained of the Valleys of 
the Dove and Trent and the hills of Derbyshire from the 
mound upon which the Castle stands. 
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Railway. River and Mountain, near Thor's Care. 



THE MANIFOLD VALLEY is in snci, 

close proximity to the valley of the Dove, that there are 

necessarily many points of resemblance between them. 

Ever charn'infj:, ever new, 
When v^rill the landscape tire the view? 
The fountains fall, the rivers flow 
Thro' woody valleys, warm and low. 

The former is the more impressive on account of the 

number of high hills on either side, in some cases eminences 

may be observed upwards of 1000 feet in height. The 

rivers from which these valleys take their names, rise 

near each other — the Dove at Dove Head, the Manifold 

at Axe Edge — and they run almost parallel ; at Hulme End 
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they are a mile apart, but afterwards widen out to a 
distance of three miles, finally uniting about half-a-mile 
north of the village of Thorpe. 

The extension of the Railway from Leek to Water- 
houses, the point of exchange between the North Stafford- 
shire and Manifold Valley Light Railways, skirts the southern 
edge of Morridge — an elevated moorland district— disclosing 
some fine scenery near Bradnop ; at Ipstones it crosses the old 
Stage Coach road from Cheadle to Longnor, and near 
Caldon Halte the N.S. Railway Co's Lime-stone Quarries 
may be seen. Alighting at the latter station, the 
visitor may have pointed out to him the place where 
the wonderful cave containing Stalagmites and Stalactites 




Fait-y Cave. 

was formerly to be seen, but which had to be closed on account 
of its position in the Quarry. Near by is the little 
hamlet of Caldon, standing on the slopes of Caldon Low, 
and overlooking a portion of the Hamps Valley. A short 
walk through the fields leads across the Railway and 
down to the straggling village of Waterhonses, situated 
on the banks of the River Hamps and the main road from 
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River Hamps, near Waterhoiuea. 

Leek to Ashbourne. From this place the Manifold Valley 
Light Railway extends to Hulme End, a distance of eight 
miles, the guage is only 2ft. 6 in., but the carriages are 
exceptionally comfortable, and the seats are so arranged that 
views of the soeneiy on either side are easily obtained. 




View near Sparrotclee. 
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There are eight Stations on the Railway, the first 
one after leaving Waterhouses is SPARROWLEE, a 
favourite resort for botanists and lovers of nature. The village 
of Waterfall, about three-quarters of a mile to the left, is 
so named on account of the disappearance of the River 
Hamps near Waterhouses— during dry weather—through 
openings in the lime-stone rocks in the bed of the river, 
known as water sinks, shakes or water-swallows. When 
the water is plentiful, the Hamps unites with the river 
Manifold near Beeston Tor, but before reaching this point 
it is crossed by the railway thirteen times. 

BEESTON TOR station is situated near to a 
huge mass of lime-stone, rising 200 feet from the bed of 




Beeston Tor and Manifold River. 

the river, trees and various kinds of shrubs and plants 
grow profusely in the crevices, and large numbers of birds 
make their homes in the holes in the rocks. 
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At the foot of the rock, St. Bertram's Cave may be 
seen, but the aperture which admits to the interior is of 
such narrow dimensions, that the visitor can come to no 
other conclusion than that the Saint who is reputed to 
have frequented this cave, was extremely spare in build. 
Crossing the river by means of stepping stones and 
following the footpath up a steep ascent for about half a 
mile, a fine view is obtained of the surrounding country, 
Beeston Tor which looked so gigantic when standing at the 




foot, now appears to be nestling in the valley below. From 
this point Throwley Old Hall may be observed, a short 
distance away, on the opposite side of the hill ; this 
interesting ruin formerly stood in the midst of a spacious 
deer park, and was the property of Oliver de Meverill 
in the year 1204, remaining in that family until the 17th 
century, when it came into the possession of Lord 
Cromwell— an ardent Royalist during the Civil War- 
through his mother, who was the only daughter and 
heiress of the last of the Meverills, it eventually became 
the property of the ancestor of Earl Cathcq,rt, the present 
owner, 
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Thrnirley Old Hall. 

Some three or four miles to the south of Beeston 
Tor, through a district replete with the most beautiful 
scenery imaginable, is the village of Ham, and although 
there is no road or footpath, the river or the bed of the 
river when dry, is a sufficient guide, and the farmers and 
dwellers in the district being of a kindly disposition, 
willing to share the beauties of their surroundings, it is 
not likely that the visitor w^ill be debarred from exploring 
this portion of the Manifold Valley. 



GRIN DON Station is nearly a mile from the village 
whose name it bears. Standing in a high moorland 
situation the latter is surrounded by attractive sceneiy; 
the Church, rebuilt in 1848-9, is a handsome structure, 
and its lofty spire is a landmark that may be seen for a 
long distance. 




Grindon. 

The scenery on either side of the river near Grindon 
Station is perluips as pretty as any to be seen in the 
whole length of the Manifold Valley. 




THOR'S CAVE FOR WETTON. 

Tliis is one of the most interesting places in the Manifold 
Valley. The rock wherein the cavern is situated, is a 
majestic and precipitous crag, terminating in a lofty clifif 
350 feet above the bed of the river. The opening to the 
cave is about 250 feet from the foot of the rock and is 23 
feet wide and 30 feet high, facing due north. A short 
distance from the entrance there is a massive pillar, which 
arising from the floor to the roof spreads out like the 
branches of a tree, thus adding security to the roof; a 
second pillar called the "Altar" rises immediately beyond 
this, reaching to about half the height of the other. 




Interior of Thof$ Care. 



In 1864, the late Mr. Samuel Carrington, anoted local 
antiquarian, obtained permission from the Duke of 
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Devonshire to make a thorough examination of the cave, 
witli the result that many interesting relics were found, 
arrow heads, bronze ornaments, &c., which were placed in 
the Derby Museum. The name of the cave is evidently 
derived from Thor— the son of Wedin — the God of Thunder, 
one of the pagan deities. The view either from the mouth 
of the cave or the top of the rock is magnificent, the 
distant hills are very distinct, and the valley, along which 
the Railway may be seen winding its course, is excep- 
tionally pretty. 




Thor'a Cave, Side View. 
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The village of Wetton, situated high up in the 
moorlands and containing upwards of 300 inhabitants, is 




WettoH Village. 

nearly three-quarters of a mile from Thor's Cave. It is 
reached by crossing the footbridge over the Manifold 
River, near Thor's Cave and Wetton Station, and taking 
the path to the left through a narrow defile and across 
some fields. 



Mr. Jas. Roberts in his History of Wetton, Thor's 
Cave and Ecton Mines, states: "the numerous remains 
of antiquity discovered in the neighbourhood establishes 
conclusively that this place was the site of a British town 
or settlement flourishing not less than two thousand 
years ago." 

Although there is no authentic information jxs to 
the derivation of the name, it is highly probable the 
deduction is correct that it is obtained from Wodin or 
Wedin— the God of Storms— one of the deities worshipped 
by the pagan Saxons and ancient Britons. 



Wetton Hill is one of the best positions in the 
vicinity from which to obtain views of the surrounding 
country, Morridge, Axe Edge, Flash, and numerous 
other heights in the district being very distinct. 

Wetton Church possesses an ancient tower of the 
Norman period, containing a curious old oak staircase, 
leading to the belfry ; in the churchyard may be seen the 
grave of the renowned geologist, the late Mr. Samuel 
Carrington, at one time schoolmaster of Wetton. 

For those who do not choose to travel further up 
the Manifold Valley, there is a pleasant walk through a 
picturesque district to the pretty village of Alstonfield, 
situated a little over a mile away. There is nothing of 
special interest in the village beyond the church, in which 
the pew formerly occupied by Charles Cotton, the friend 
of Izaak Walton, may be seen. 




Charle$ Cotton't Pew. 
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A great battle was fought near Alstonfield in 716, 
between Ina, King of the West Saxons; and Ceolred, 
King of Mercia. 

From Alstonfield there are two rather steep roads, 
one leads down to Load Mill, over the River Dove and 
on to Alsop-en-le-Dale Station ; the other to Milldale, from 
whence the pedestrian rnay travel by the side of the Dove 
through Dovedale to Thorpe Station. 

WETTON MILL, the next Station on the Manifold 
Valley Light Railway to Thor's Cave, is interesting from 
the fact that during dry weather the river disappears 
through the "swallows" in the rocky bed of the river, 
near Darfur Crags, within half a mile of the old Mill 
House, and reappears with the river Hanips a few miles 
further on, in the grounds of Ham Hall. 




Darfur Crags. 




MAP 4. 
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Mid-way between Wetton Mill and Butterton, a 
curiously shaped block of lime-stone may be observed, 
known as the "Sugar Loaf.*' Swainsley, the residence of 
Sir Thomas Wardle, is within a short distance of the 
mouth of the Tunnel, which is 163 yards in length and 
the only one on the line. BUTTERTON Station at the 




Butterton Tunnel. 

north end of the Tunnel, is a suitable place at which to alight 
to view the Ecton copper mines, several old shafts being 
within a short distance. ECTON Station adjoins Ecton Hill, 




where the mines, from which large quantities of copper 
and lead were formerly obtained, are situated. Gun- 
powder was first used in these mines for blasting purposes, 
it having been introduced by some German miners who 
were brought over to England by Prince Rupert, the nephew 
of Charles I. The mines were worked by the Earl of 
Devonshire in the 17th century, afterwards by Sir Richard 
Fleetwood and some Dutchmen, but without much success ; 
a Company was formed in 1720 which at first was un- 
successful. Some of the promoters sold their shares at a 
great loss, but the remainder persevered in their researches, 
and discovering a rich vein of copper ore, they eventually 
reaped a rich reward. On the expiration of the lease 
the Duke of Devonshire worked the mines, and with such 
success that it is stated the Crescent at Buxton was built by 
him with one year's profits. Ninety years since over 300 
men, besides a considerable number of boys, were employed 
in the mines. 




HULME END. the terminus of the Manifold Valley 
Light Railway is a small hamlet on the main road between 
Hartington and Warslow. The population of the 
surrounding neighbourhood is very sparse, but the scenery 
in the district is most picturesque. Sheen is an interesting 
little village about 2 miles away, and the small market 
town of Longnor, nearly 3 miles distant is well worth 
a visit. A road from Huline End to Wetton Mill, in 
close proximity to the Manifold River, affords an excellent 
opportunity for a closer inspection of this wonderful 
valley. 

Accommodation for visitors is provided at the Manifold 
Caf6 and Light Railway Hotel, Hulme End ; the Ecton 




Tea Room, Light Railway Hotel, Hulme End. 



Lee Temperance Hotel, Butterton ; and the Refreshment 
Rooms at Thor's Cave and Beeston Tor Stations. 





Near Wetton Mill. 
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Entrance to Harttrigton—" Charles Cotton" Hotel. 

HARTINGTON, a small well-built town from which 
the eldest sons of the Dukes of Devonshire take their 
title, is situated about 2 miles from Hulme End, and 
1 mile from Beresford Dale. From the Light Railway 
Hotel, located near Hulme End Station, a road to the right 
leads down to Beresford Dale, the main road to the left 
goes to Hartington. 

In the centre of the town is a large open space, 
adjoining it is a pool known locally as the "Duck Pond." 
The Church with its fine tower is well worth a visit; in 
the interior are some ancient tombs, also quaint epitaphs 
in the Churchyard. 

Though not particularly interesting in itself, many 
visitors — owing to its position and the healthfulness of 
the district — make Hartington their headquarters when 
exploring the beautiful valleys of the Dove and Manifold 
Rivers. 
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Good accommodation is provided at the "Charles 
Cotton" Hotel — a favourite resort for anglers — where a 
collection of prints and portraits of the father of fishermen, 
Isaac Walton, and his friend Charles Cotton may be seen. 

There are also several comfortable boarding houses in 
the vicinity, notably Hartington Hall, built in 1611, by 
Hugh Bateman, which is still in a good state of preservation. 

The Tumuli, of which there are several in the 
neighbourhood, together with the rocks that are so plentiful 
hereabouts, make it an ideal place for geologists. 

It is a steep climb of a mile and a half to Hartington 
Station, but visitors who have journeyed through the 




View of Hartington. 

Manifold Valley may prefer to return via Ashbourne. 
Passengers travelling by that route and alighting at 
Tissington will find it an interesting village, noted for its 
Well-dressing. On Rogation Day its five Wells bearing 
the following names : — Hall Well, Hand's Well, Yew Tree 
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Well, Town Well and Coffin Well are decked with flowers, 
and people from the surrounding district flock to the place 
to see the decorations and take part in the Festival. 
Tissington Hall, a fine old mansion, has been the home of 
the Fitzherberts for several centuries. 

Thorpe Cloud Station is situated midway between 
the villages of Thorpe and Fenny Bentley, the latter is a 
pretty little place associated with the Beresford family. 
In the Church may be seen effigies of Thomas Beresford — 
who fought at Agincourt — and his wife, together witli 
their sixteen sons and five daughters. 




View in Beresford Dale. 

BERESFORD DALE. A footpath from Hartington 
leads down to this delightful glen, which is so closely 
associated with the names of Isaac Walton and Charles 
Cotton. 
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The former was bom at Stafford in 1593, and after 
a successful business career in London, returned to his 
native town in 1644. Nine years afterwards, he published 
the first Edition of his famous book, " The Compleat 
Angler^* the second part of the book was written by 
Cotton, and contains frequent references to various incidents 
in connection with Walton's visits to the Dale. 

On approaching the river — at the entrance to the 
Dale — the first object to be seen is the Fishing House 
where Piscator (Cotton), and Viator (Walton), spent so 
many happy hours together. 




The Fishing House, Beresford Dale. 

The old house has been restored, and is now carefully 
tended, though closed to the public. On the doorway may 
be seen Walton and Cotton's initials, "I.W." and "CC." 
engraved into a monogram, the larger stone above having 
the words *' Piscatoribus Sacrum, 1674," inscribed upon it. 



Further down the Dale, near a foot bridge is the 
renowned Pike Pool, one of the deepest parts of the Dove. 
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Standing up out of the Pool is a graceful tapering pillar 
of limestone half covered with lichens and creepers, known 
as the "Lion's Tooth Kock." 



*-^r^' 




The walk from Beresford Dale to Load Mill is very 
pleasant, tiny weirs and waterfalls are plentiful, and 




River Dove. 
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though at times the path is somewhat uneven, the greater 
portion of it leads through long stretches of green sward 
and meadow land. 




At Load Mill the footpath terminates, the river 
winding its way alongside the cart road to the little 
hamlet of Milldale. From this place, a bridge across 
the stream enables the pedestrian to follow the path to 
Dove Holes, and, if so inclined through Dovedale. 




ASH BOURN El is an oldfasluoned, pleasantly situ- 
ated market town, preserving much of its appearance of the 
old coaching days, when it was an important stage on the 
journey from London to Manchester. Towards the south it 
looks upon a richly wooded valley through which the river 
Dove winds its way, whilst high hills shelter it from cold 
north winds. 

The exquisite scenery to be met with in the sur- 
rounding district is the chief attraction, but there are several 
interesting places well worthy of inspection in the town. 




Ashbotmie Church. "The Pride of the Peak." 
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The chief of them is the Parish Church, dedicated to St. 
Oswald by Hugh de Pattishull, Bishop of Coventry in 1241, 
as recorded upon a brass tablet found some years back when 
the edifice was being restored. It is built in the form of a 
cross, surmounted by a lofty octagonal spire which attains 
the height of 212 feet. In the " Life of George Elliott" it 
is described as the finest rural church in the kingdom, and 
although this is questionable, there is no doubt but that it 
has by its peculiar grace and beauty well earned the title of 
"The Pride of the Peak," bestowed on it last century. 

The interior of 
the building was 
described by Bos- 
well, the friend 
of Dr. Johnson, 
as "one of the 
largest and 
most luminous 
churches I have 
seen in any town 
of the same size." 
There are many 
tombs and monu- 
ments, particu- 
larly in the North 
transept, where 
there are several 
to the families of 
the Cockaynes 
and Boothbys. 

Ashbourne Church. AuiOUgSt tllCm 

may be seen a magnifi(5ent piece of work from the chisel of 
T. Banks, R.A., a marble pedestal, upon which a mattress 
sculptured from the same material is laid, on this reposes 
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Monument to Penelope Boothby in Ashbourne Church. 



Photo by H. P. Hansen. 



the figure of a child, and the following pathetic inscription 
is engraved on the pedestal : 

To PENELOPE 

Onl}' child of Sir Brooke Boothby and Dame Susannah Boothby, 

Born April 11th, 1785, dikd March 13th, 1791. 

She was in form and intellect most exquisite. 

The unfortunate parents ventured their all in this Frail bark. 

And the wreck was total. 



This child, Penelope Boothby, was painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in 1788, when she was three years old. 
She is represented as being clad in a white dress, dark belt, 
with mittens on her hands, and wearing a high mob cap. 
The picture was bought by the Earl of Dudley at the Windus 
Sale in 1859 for 1100 guineas, and was purchased in 1885 by 
Mr. Thwaites for £20,000. It is to this picture that we are 
indebted for Sir John Millais' celebrated painting " Cherry 
Ripe," the latter being a portrait of Miss Talmage dressed 
as "Penelope." 

Ashbourne appears in Doomsday Book as " Esseburne," 
and at the time of the Norman Conquest belonged to the 
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Crown. King John bestowed it on the Earl of Derby, but 
on the rebellion of the latter's grandson in the reign of 
Henry III, it was confiscated. It afterwards became the 
property of the Cockayne family who resided at Ashbourne 
Hall until 1671, the township was then purchased by Sir 
William Boothby, with whose descendants it remained until 
1847, when it was divided, and passed into other hands. 




Ashbourne Hall Hotel. 



Ashbourne Hall, at one time the residence of the 
Boothbys, is situated at the west end of the town, and has 
recently been converted into an hotel. Prince Charles 
Edward, the Pretender, slept there on his memorable march 
to Derby in 1745, and again on his retreat. The bedroom 
in which he slept is still in existence, and the quaint door 
to the room has been preserved. The grounds are well kept 
and exceed 100 acres in extent, comprising a well-timbered 
park, a fine sheet of water and pleasure grounds, 
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"Green Man and Black's Head,". Ashbourne. 

The "Green Man and Black's Head'* Hotel, is a 
famous old Hostel that was well known in Stage Coach days. 
It possesses an unique sign which projects across the road, 
being supported on the opposite side of the way by a post ; 
it is a type of house of bygone days which is rapidly be- 
coming extinct. 



The Shrove- 
tide Football at 
Ashbourne is an 
institution dat- 
ing back some 
hundreds of 
years. The 
game is played 
on Shrove Tues- 
day and Ash 
Wednesday, 
and the ^oals 




Shrovetide Football at Ashbourne. 



P/wto by IL P. Hansen. 



are the mill-wheels of Sturston and Clifton, three miles 
apart. The two teams are known as **Uppards'* and 
"Downards." A dividing line is drawn, and anyone born 
north of the line may play with the **Uppards," whilst 
those born south, side with the "Downards." The game 
commences from Shaw Croft at 2 p.m., and as a pre- 
cautionary measure the shopkeepers barricade their windows, 
the streets soon being packed with a dense throng of players 
and spectators. The Henmore Brook crosses the line of 
play, with the result that much of the game takes place in 
the stream, several desperate and amusing encounters 
taking place therein. It is a rough scrambling struggle, a 
survival of the games taken part in by our ancestors, and 
very different to the scientific contests that take place 
at the present day. 



Visitors to Ashbourne almost invariably extend their 
journey to Dovedale. This delightful valley can be reached 
by several ways, as may be seen by a reference to the accom- 
panying map. The most pleasant route is to take the 

main road to 
the little hamlet 
of Mapleton. 
Leaving Ash- 
bourne Market 
Place by a nar- 
row street ad- 
joining the 
** George and 
Dragon" Hotel, 
and proceeding 

Market Place, Athbourue. up a gentle 





slope, the road 
crosses the Rail- 
way and Bentley 
Brook passing in 
front of Callow 
Hall, shortly 
afterwards mak- 
ing a sharp turn 
to the right, 
which leads into 
the village. On 

the right is Main Road, Ashbourne to Mapleton. 

Mapleton Church, an ancient building, somewhat peculiar 




Maph'ton Churrh. 



in appeq-ranpe. On the left and opposite tlie Church is a road 
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which crosses 

the Dove, skirts 

Okeover Park, 

and leads to the 

village of Blore. 

Proceeding 

along this road 

a short distance, 

a footpath may 

be observed on 

the right, before 

Mapieton Village. reaching the 

bridge, which winds along the river side through several 

meadows to the village of Thorpe, and it is within about 





Thorpe Church. 
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Wfwre the ricers Dove and Manifold meet. 

half-a-mile of this place that the river Manifold flows into 
the Dove. Harking back to the road leading from Mapleton 
and crossing the 

bridge over the , - 

Dove, the pedes- 
trian will notice 
another footpatli 
on the right 
which crosses 
some meadows 
and follows the 
course of the 
Dove to Thorpe, 
afterwards bear- 
ing away to the 
left by the side 






Bridge over river Dove between Mapleton and Okeover. 
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of the Manifold 
to Ham. Which- 
ever of these 
paths is taken 
"will amply re- 
pay the travel- 
ler ; in either 
case the scenery 
is delightful, 

Peveril Hotel, Dovedale. particularly in 

the neighbourhood of Ham. It is near here that the rivers 
Manifold and Hamps re-appear within a few yards of each 
other and unite after pursuing a subterraneous course for 
several miles. In the centre of the village stands a beauti- 
ful monumental cross to the memory of the first Mrs. Watts 
Russell, whose family resided at Ham Hall. The Church 
contains the tomb of St. Bertram, and several to members 
of the Meverills of Throwley, but the most interesting 
object is a group in white marble by Chantry, representing 
tlie late David Pike Watts on his deathbed, half raising 
himself to bestow a parting blessing on his daughter, Mrs. 
Watts Russell, and her three children gathered round, and 
is considered by many authorities to be the eminent 
sculptor's masterpiece. Leaving this interesting little 
village by a shady lane, the " Izaak Walton " Hotel, about 
half -a- mile distant is soon reached, from thence a footpath 
leads to Thorpe Cloud, 800 feet high, situated at the entrance 
to Dovedale. On the opposite side is Bunster Hill. 



The river Dove, which forms the boundary line between 
the counties of Derbyshire and Staffordshire, is one of the 
most beautiful streams imaginable. Here and there it is 
divided into several currents by huge fragments of stone 
that have fallen from the rocks above ; round these it circles 
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27te Stepping Stones, Dovedale. 

in innumerable eddies, disturbing the aquatic plants growing 
in the bed of the river, yet producing a most picturesque 
effect ; the waterfalls are numerous and varied, in some 
cases they stretch right across the stream in a straight line, 
in others they are aslant ; in those places where there aie 
not any obstacles the water glides smoothly along, and it 
is so transparent that the bottom can be seen quite distinctly. 
It differs in width from ten to twenty yards, and as a rule 
is from three to four feet deep. 

In places, the river leaves but little space as it flows 
between almost perpendicular rocks, which to the pedestrian, 
appear to threaten all below with destruction : — 

"So high the cliffs of limestone grey, 
Hang beetling o'er the torrent's sway, 
Yielding along their rugged base, 
A flinty footpath's niggard space." 

S/r IValter Scoti—ROVXK^ Canto 2. 



The rocks of grey limestone, rising in various shapes 
from banks of hill and wood on either side the stream, 
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partially covered with moss, lichens, mountain ash, hazel, 
osier and yew trees, have a most romantic appearance, and 
withal, the view looking down the valley is magnificent. 

The huge rocks and caverns in manj'^ instances bear 
whimsical names. Why they have been bestowed it would 
be difficult to say. There is the ** Lover's Leap," " Twelve 




Reynard's Cave, Dovedale. 
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Apostles," "Jacob's Ladder" and "Reynard's Cave. The 
entrance to the last is under a rough natural archway of 
solid rock, the path consisting of loose rough stones is steep, 
but tlie visitor is amply repaid for making the ascent by the 
charming view which is one of the finest in the Dale. The 
Cave is about 30 feet in height, 15 feet in breadth, and 
40 feet in depth. The smaller cavern on the left is known 
as "Reynard's Kitchin," where, according to tradition, a 
hermit at one time dwelt in solitude. If this be true, it at 
least denoted good judgment on the part of tlie solitary 
individual, in selecting a residence from whence he could, 
without much trouble, obtain a plentiful supply of fish, and 
enjoy the sport of catching it. 

Higher up the Dale and poised on the extreme edge 
of a cliff, is a huge oblong block of stone, bearing the fanci- 
ful title of " The Watchbox." Almost immediately under- 
neath it and within a few feet of the water, a piece of rock 
known as " The Lion's Head " may be observed, which bears 




Lion Face Rock, Dovedale. 
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a marvellous resemblance to the head of that animal. In 
close proximity there is a cave termed "The Grey Mare*s 
Stable,*' wherein an old woman resided until a few years 




Ham Rock, Dovedalc. 



back. Immediately opposite is Ham Rock, a noble tower- 
like mass of limestone nearly covered with lichen and 
creepers, standing majestically, as though guarding the 
entrance to the glen. 



From this point the river takes a sharp turn to the 
left for a short distance, altering its course from North 
East to North West, and the valley expands as the stream 
glides through some low-lying pasture land, but a few 
hundred yards further on it becomes a defile between 
the hill on the left known as " Dovedale Church " and 
"The Nabs" on the right. At the foot of the latter are 
two caves named "Dove Holes,*' which extend a few 
yards into the rock. 
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The Dove Holes. Entrance to Dovedale. 

From this place the traveller may extend his journey 
to Milldale and Beresford Dale, or take the footpath to the 
right through Nabs Dale to Alsop-en-le-Dale Station, 
The latter is a steep climb for some distance, with high 
cliffs on either side, but it shortens the journey back to 
Ashbourne very considerably. 
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MAYFIELD, situated about one-aud-a-half miles 
from Ashbourne and half-a-mile from Clifton, is a favourite 
resort for tourists who are desirous of seeing Mayfield 
Cottage, where Tom Moore resided for about four years. 
During that time he wrote " Lalla Rookh " and other poems, 
amongst them the one on Ashbourne Church bells :— 

Those evening bells, those evening bells I 
How man3' a t4ile their music tells 
Of youth and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime. 

Those jo3'ous hours are passed a^^'ay, 
And many a heart that then was gay 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no more those evening bells. 

And so 'twill be when I am gone, 
That tuneful peal will still ring on. 
While other bards shall walk these dells, 
And sing your praise, sweet evening bells. 

The poet came to Mayfield in 1813. During his stay 
one of his children died and was buried in the Churchyard, 
>\'liere a tombstone may be seen over the gTave. 

Within half-a-mile of the Church, the river Dove is 
crossed by the Hanging Bridge, an ancient stone structure 
of five arches. 

About one mile distant is Okeover Park, which has 
been in the possession of the Okeover family for many 
generations ; it is over 200 acres in extent, and is well 
stocked with deer. 

The sceneiy of the surrounding country is excep- 
tionally pretty, being thickly wooded, and hills and dales 
can be observed in every direction. 
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NORBURY. Within a mile of this place is the little 
village of Ellaston, where many of the scenes depicted in 
George Elliot's novel, **Adam Bede" are laid. The des- 
cription of the district by the talented authoress is so lucid 
that the visitor feels quite familiar with the landscape as 
portrayed in her book, several of tlie places may easily be 
identified. Norborne may be taken as Norbury ; Oakbourne 
as Ashbourne ; and Loamshire as Staflbrdshire. Many of 
the characters were also well-known individuals in the 
neighbourhood. 

The Parish Church of Norbury dates back at least 
600 years. It is a line building, containing several monu- 
ments to members of the Fitzherbert family. 




Bridge over Dove, Norbury Station. 



The River Dove runs underneath the Railway near 
Norbury Station ; formerly it was crossed by means of an 
old timber viaduct— erected in 1851 — which consisted of 23 
spans supported by upwards of fifty piles driven into the 
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bed of the river. Until recently the greater portion of the 
Railway between Ashbourne and Rocester consisted of a 
single line, but on account of the extra sei-vice of London 
and Noith Western Trains between Burton and Buxton 
thi-ough Ashbourne, the Railway has been doubled, which 
necessitated a new bridge being constyucted. The latter is 
built of steel, the centre span being 184 feet in length ; the 
weight of the bridge is about 670 tons and no less than 
60,000 rivets had to be driven into it when on the site. 



rxUCtiij I iliK., About a mile above the spot where the 
Churnet joins the Dove — two rivers, whose courses flow 
through some of the prettiest scenery in Staffordshire — lies 
the quiet little village of Rocester, midway between the 
two water-courses and near the south end of the Churnet 
Valley. 

It was at one time a Roman station, and in 1795 
remains of Roman works, probably baths, fragments of 
pottery and copper coins were discovered in a field near the 
Church, 

Croxden Abbey, a most interesting old niin, is 
within easy reach. It was founded by Bertram de Verdon 
in 1088. The remains, dating from the 13th century, are 
about 40 feet in height, and include a magnificent Gothic 
arch, the old guest house, etc. The heart of King John 
is said to have been inteiTed here. 
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THE CHURNET VALLEY. Chumet means 
** river of many windings," and from its source near Dove 
Head, through Tittesworth reservoir, to its confluence 
with the Dove, near Rocester, it pursues a tortuous course. 
Until reaching Consall, it makes its way through a wild 
hilly district, but below this point, and right through the 
Chumet Valley, it is of quite a different character, the 
railway which runs through the valley having been truly 
described as one of the most picturesque lines in the 
kingdom. 

DENSTONE is noted for its fine public School, 
known as St. Chad's College, built in 1873. It is very 
healthily situated, and attracts pupils from almost eveiy 
part of the countiy. The site and suiTounding property 
were given by Sir Percival Heywood, Bart, of Dove Leys. 

ALTON is an interesting old village, standing on 
the site of an ancient castle, which was built and inhabited 
by Bertram de Verdon, the founder of Croxden Abbey. 




Alton Station. 
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It is a steep clinili from Alton Station to tlie 
village ; the road winds round the foot of the Castle, as 
it is termed, which is in reality a Roman Catholic Chapel, 
convent, and school, erected on the top of a rocky- 
precipice upward of sixty years ago, by John, Earl of 
Shrewsbury. The Chai>el is beautifully decorated, and 
several members of the Shrewsbury family, including the 
founder of the structure, are buried in the chancel. 




Tlie Old Lockup, Alton. 



Turning to the right on entering the village a 
curious circular building may be seen, a relic of bygone 
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days, known as the ** Lock-up," where offenders against 
the law were kept until they could be tried for their 
offence; the last ** desperate character" to be incarcerated 
there set fire to the straw intended for his bed, and on 
the door being opened, the prisoner made a bold dash for 
liberty, and escaped. 

On the opposite side of the river, the famous Alton 
Towers are situated upon a lofty eminence overlooking a 
deep ravine. The splendour of the mansion and its 
surroundings are world renowned, many thousands of 
people being attracted annually a few years since by the 
beautiful gardens. Unfortunately the grounds are now 
closed, but it is hoped that at no distant date they will 
again be opened to the public. 




The EarVs Drive, Alton. 

OAKAMOOR, lying at the bottom of a valley, and 
about two miles from Alton, is not by any means a pretty 
place, as it is frequently partially obscured by the smoke 
from the important copper works of Messi-s. T. Bolton & Sons, 
which find employment for upwards of six hundred hands, 
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and it may be stated as an interesting fact that the 
copper wire used in the first Atlantic Cable was produced 
at this place. A short distance from the village the scenery 
is beautiful, the district being hilly and densely wooded. 
Cotton Dell, a favourite resort of visitors, is very pretty, 
a meiTy little brook rippling over the many boulders and 
stones strewn in its channel, forms a number of tiny 
cascades, and the ferns and vegetation which grow profusely 
on either side add to the beauty of this delightful little dell. 
Fine views are also obtained from the Earl's Drive, a road 
made by a former Earl of Shrewsbury from Alton to 
Cheadle. 

FROG HALL is chiefly noted for its extensive lime 
and limestone works, the property of the North Staflbrdshire 
Railway Company. The stone is conveyed from the quarry 
at Caldon Low — three miles away — down a very steep 
incline, in three stages, by means of a wire rope and 
drums. Upwards of 250,000 tons are sent away annually, 
chiefly for use in the blast furnaces of North and South 
Staffordshire. 
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Within a short distance is the little hamlet of 
CONS ALL, where the river and canal occupy the same 
channel for upwards of a mile. From this place, it is 




The Canal near Cheddleton. 



a nice walk to CHEDDLETON by the canal side, the 
church tower being a landmark that may be seen for a 
considerable distance ; it is a small and pretty village 
standing on an eminence overlooking the river. 



Leaving the valley of the Churnet and continuing 
the walk along the canal side, WALL GRANGE is soon 
reached ; it is here that the springs are situated that supply 
several Pottery towns . with water, being pumped to the 
Ladderedge reservoir by engines at the Waterworks near 
the station. 



From Wall Gran^^e Station the road crosses the Canal 
and leads up a steady incline for about a mile, when the 
main road from Newcastle to Leek is reached ; the turning 
to the right goes to the straggling village of Longsdon, the 




Wall Grange. 

one on the left to EN DON. The latter, a pleasant and 
healthy residential place, is well known, the annual well- 
dressing which takes place on the 29th May is a survival of 
an old custom by which the inhabitants used to shew their 
respect to tlie wells on the Saints' days whose name they 
bore. 



The hamlet of Stanley is close by, and it is from this 
place that the eldest sons of the Earls of Derby take their 
title ; the historian "Erdeswicke" states "It is a fact agreed 
on by all antiquaiies that the Stanleys sprang oft' the old 
lord's Audley, taking their name from the manor of Stanley." 
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The art of glazing earthenware by means of salt was 
accidentally discovered near here in 1680. A servant at a 
farmhouse was boiling salt in water, to be used in curing 
pork, and during her absence the mixture boiled over the 
sides of an earthenware pot containing it ; the vessel became 
red hot, and when cool was found to be glazed. 

To reach Rudyard from Endon the traveller must 
follow the main road for about a mile, when a sharp turn to 
the left leads up a steep hill. This surmounted, a glorious 
view unfolds before him. To the left the wide expanse of 
Biddulph Moor, and the bold outline of Cloud End bound 
the i>rospect ahead, while on the right are steep banks 
clothed in the changing coloui*s of the heather and bilberiy 
plants. After following the winding road for another mile 
the picturesque village of Rudyard comes in sight. 




Vieif nf Rudyard Lake from the Jiailieay. 
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Rudyard Lake. 



IxUL/YAKU. At the present day, Rudyard is doubt- 
less one of the best known holiday resorts in North 
Staffordshire. One of the chief attractions is the Lake, 
which is over two miles in length and in some places a 
quarter of a mile wide ; it was made in 1793 for the 
purpose of supplying the Trent and Mersey Canal, a 
huge dam having been built across the valley to reserve 
the overflow water of the river Dane, which is carried 
into' the Lake at the north end near the Rudyard Lake 
Station. 

It is a splendid sheet of water and the number of 
pleasure boats which visitors may obtain at moderate 
charges has been very considerably increased of late ; there 
are also two motor launches. 

During the fishing season anglers should be able to 
obtain plenty of sport, as a large number of fish — upwards 
of 30,000 — were recently turned into the lake. 
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Rudyard Lake. 

Fishing tickets, 1/- each, may be obtained at 
Rudyard Station, the Chalet, Rudyard Lake, the Hotel 
Rudyard, or from Messrs. Wyman & Sons, Limited, London 
Road, Manchester. 

The walk from the Hotel Rudyard to the Chalet, 
at the far end of the Lake through Cliff Park is charming, 
the scenery around is beautiful, the woods making a fine 
ba(^kgi*ound, and the surrounding district is replete witli 
magnificent views of hill and moorland. 

On the opposite side of the Lake, and near to the 
edge of the water, the Railway for the greater part of the 
distance between Rudyard and Rudyard Lake Stations 
may be seen. 

An exceptionally good nine-hole Golf Coui-se has 
been laid out upon land adjoining Rudyard Lake Station, 
and work is actively in progress extending the Course to 
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Sunset over Iludyard Lake. 

ei<rhteen holes. The Links liave been very favourably 
reported on by Professionals, and a comfortable pavilion 
for the use of members of the Club is in full working- 
order. The terms of membership of the Rudyard Lake 
Golf Club, are :— 

(Jentlemen, Entrance Fee, One Guinea ; Annual 
Subscription, One Guinea. 

J^adies, Entrance Fee, 10/G ; Annual Subscription, 10/6. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary 
at Rudyard. Arrangements have also been made for 
day tickets to be issued to non -members of the Club. 

Good and ample accommodation for visitors can be 
obtained at several places in the vicinity, viz. : Hotel 
Rudyard, wliich has lately been enlarged, and contains 
commodious rooms ; the Lake Pavilion, beautifully situated 
in the midst of trees and overlooking the Lake; the 
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Golf House, liudyard. 

Chalet at the north end ; and tlie Station Hotel, Uudyard ; 
the proprietors at each of which places cater for large or 
small parties at popular prices. 




Road to the Golf Links from lindiiard Lake Station. 

For those who prefer a quiet ramble Rudyard is an 
ideal place, the village being pretty and interesting, and 
many of the houses are surrounded with foliage of various 
kinds. 
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View of Rudyard Lake. 

Rudyard has not been without its historical repre- 
sentatives in the past ; a Ralph Rudyard fought at the 
battle of Bosworth on August 22nd, 1485, and is said to have 
slain King Richard III. Another member of the family 
built the second Eddystone Lighthouse in 1708, which was 
destroyed by fire about fifty years later. 

An interesting fact in connection with Rudyard is 
that it is the name-place of the well-knoAvn author, Rudyard 
Kipling. His father, when a young man, was employed as 
an artist in the Potteries, and spent a deal of his time at 
Rudyard. After his marriage he went to India, where the 
poet was bom at Bombay, on December 30th, 1865 ; and it 
was in consequence of his parents' pleasant memories of 
Rudyard that this name was given to the son who was 
destined in after life to win such a great reputation. 
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THE DANE VALLEY. 

The extensive parish of Rushton includes several 
townships. The houses are scattered, and the chief interest 
is centred in the beautiful scenery of the Dane Valley and 
the surrounding neighbourhood. 

Standing alone on the top of a hill overlooking the 
village, is the old Cliurch, known in by-gone days as the 
" Chappell in the Wilthernesse. " The present edifice has a 




Interior of Rushton Church. 



picturesque appearance ; in the interior may be seen — set in 
a shallow moulding over the piers on the north side of the 
nave — six early English dog-teeth cut in oak. The late 
incumbent considered these to be a unique example of this 
ornamentation in wood-work in England. 
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The road to th4! Feeder and Dane Bridge. 

Leaving RUSHTON station there are two ways to 
the Feeder. One is by takin*,^ the field-path directly opposite 
to the station lane ; the other by passin«jf through the 
village^ up Sugar street, and down a pleasant country lane. 




Stigar Street, Rtuhton. 

The Feeder is an artificial channel for conducting the over- 
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flow water from the river Dane into Rudyard Lake, as a 
source of supply to the Trent and Mersey Canal. 

The walk from here to Dane Bridge leads through 
the delightful scenery of the Dane Valley, which, as the 
pedestrian proceeds varies continually, hill, dale, and forest, 
well-wooded slopes and luxuriant foliage, all contributing 
to liis enjoyment, magnificent views also being obtained of 
tlie majestic Cloud End, 1,100 feet; Bosley Reservoir, 600 
feet ; and Croker Hill, 1,195 feet above sea level. 

Shortly after passing the tea-house, the path crosses 




Gighall Bridge, River Dane. 

Gighall Bridge over the Dane, which tumbles noisily 
over two waterfalls quite close together, creating masses of 
white foam. Near here may be seen the Fish Ladder Falls, 
where the Feeder receives its supply from the overflow of 
the river Dane, and a little further on a peculiar bridge, 
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Fl»h Laddei- Falls, Dane Valley . 

consisting of two wire ropes, one a few feet above the other. 
Considerable dexterity is required to cross it in safety, 
but being private property, it is not suppose*! to be used 
by the public. 




Thr "Hhip" fifJi. WUid^, 
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From this point the path leads through several 
meadows, until the road leading down to Dane Bridge is 
reached. The village of Wincle is near to, but in the 
opposite direction. At the "Ship" Inn, and other places in 
the village, refreshments may be obtained. An old musket 
and a framed copy of the "Manchester Gazette " bearing 
the following endorsement, may be seen at the "Ship." : — 

"This Newspaper was left at the "Ship'* Inn, 
Wincle, by one of the Pretender's soldiers on the 
march to Derby, in 1745. It is said he wanted to 
take the landlord's gun, (Mr. Cundliffe's), but it ended 
in his leaving his own gun and newspaper, and going 
off in a hurry besides. His gun is now in the 
possession of the proprietor Mr. Joseph Cundliffe, 
grandson of the above." 

The view of the Inn on the previous page shows the 
landlord, and the old gun leaning near the doorway. 

Shutlings Low, the highest hill in Cheshire ; Wild Boar 
Clough, where the last wild boar in England is said to have 
been killed ; and the village of Flash, where the counties of 
Cheshire, Derbyshire and Staffordshire meet, are all in the 
vicinity, and near the last mentioned place is Dove Head, 
some 2,000 feet above sea level, where the river Dove takes 
its rise from a spring by the road side. 

The district adjoining the Back Forest, about two 
miles from Dane Bridge, is alone well worth a visit, but 
permission must first be obtained from the Squire of 
Swythamley. Crossing Dane Bridge, and turning sharply 
to the left, a footpath through the woods leads to the 
Hanging Stone — a prominent rock, surrounded with pine 
trees — which appears to consist of flat stones lying one upon 
another, and bears the following inscription, in memory of 
a favourite dog :^ 

Ha 
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Haiujing Stone Rock, Sxrythaviley. 

Beneath this rock, 

Anf(ust 1st, 1874, was buried 

BURKE, 

A noble mastiff, 

Black and tan, 
Faithful as woman, 

Braver than man ; 
A g^un and a ramble 

His heart's desire, 
With the friend of his life. 

The Swythamley Squire. 



A brisk walk across the moorlands affords magnificent 
views of the adjacent district, and leads to Castle Cliff, from 
which point Shutlings Low can be seen immediately in 
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Castle Cliff, Ludchurch. 

front, and far down in the valley below the river Dane may 

be hoard, ^vending its way through the rocky channel. 

" Beneath where Castle Cliff's old shadows sweep 
O'er what might once have been her donjon keep." 

Wiiliin a few yards from this spot the traveller may pass, 
without observation, a remarkable instance of nature's 
handiwork. By a narrow path, but a few inches wide, and 
almost covered with heather, is an entrance to a cleft in the 
rocks, at this place nearly level with the gi-ound. Descending 
a flight of steps, some sixty or seventy feet to the bottom of 
a gorge, a wonderful sight meets the eye. On either side the 
rocks rise almost perpendicularly, and ferns and plants and 
shrubs of various kinds grow profusely in the numberless 
crevices. 

Tradition states that this ravine was a meeting place 
of the Luddites, and its name, Ludchurch, gives colour to 
that view. It is also said that a tragedy occurred here 
about the year 1405, a grand-daughter of one of the Luddite 
leaders, Walter de Lud-auk, being shot by the soldiers who 
were hunting them down, and a figure, cut in wood, stands 
on a ledge near the top of the cleft, in commemoration of 
this event. 
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View of Ludchurch. 

The pedestrian who has been granted permission may 
return by way of Swy thamley — the higher grounds affording 
a view of the Hall — and a walk of 20 minutes across the 
park brings him again to Dane Bridge. 




The Feeder Side, Rushton. 
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LEEK and the ROCHES. 

One of the chief attractions of this town is its Market. 
The ovip^nal Charter, was granted by King John, A.D., 
1225, to Ranulph, Earl of Chester, who was at that time 
Lord of the Manor. The Charter authorised a market to 
be held every Wednesday, and one fair annually, the 
latter three days before the feast of St. Edward (March 
18th). and to continue for seven days following. In 1629, 
Charles I. authorised a fair to be held on the 7th, 8th 
and 9th, May. 
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The old Market Cross originally stood on the site 
of the present Town Hall. 

According to the Rev. J. H. B. Mountain, D.D., a 
late Prebendary of Lincoln. "Market Crosses were to be 
found in most towns possessing the privilege of a Market. 
The tolls of these markets generally belonged to some 
neighbouring monastery, and the Crosses were erected by 
the friars in token of their rights." 

From the Churchyard of the Parish Church, dedicated 
to St. Edward the Confessor, a fine view may be obtained 
of the ** Roches.*' and "Cloud End" near Congleton, and 
from this point, at the summer solstice, about June 21st, 
a remarkable phenomenon may be observed, the sun 
apparently setting ttvice, it first disappears behind the 
"Cloud" hill, and shortly afterwards reappears on the 
north side, before it sinks below the horizon. 

It is questionable if any town in the country has 
in such close proximity a greater diversity of scenery than 
is to be obtained within a short distance of this interesting 
old place. 

There are several ranges of hills in the vicinity, 
notably the Weaver Hills, terminating at Caldon Low, 
the Morridge, and the Roches. There is also a large 
extent of moorland in the district, which from its exposed 
position is very salubrious, but cold in winter. 

As a health resort the region around Leek cannot 
be surpassed, the air is so pure and bracing that the 
pedestrian can undertake long walks up hill and down 
dale without any apparent effort. 
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Buxton Road, Leek. 

The Buxton Road will be found a fair teat of one's 
stamina, as it leads into the heart of a hilly country of 
a wild and rugged nature. A road to the right, about a 
mile outside the town, leads to Thorncliflfe, a pretty 
hamlet consisting of a few farmhouses and cottages, a 
wheelwright's shop and village smithy. 



Keeping to the Buxton Road, and passing through 
Upper and Lower Tittesworth — the nameplace of a reservoir 
through which flows the River Cliumet, lying in a valley 
on the left — over Blackshaw Moor to Upper Hulme, 
the traveller may turn off on a bye-road to the left 
leading to the Roches, or continue on the main road past 
the towering Ramshaw Rocks to the "Royal Cottage." 
Of this Mr. Sleigh writes ** There is a small Inn on the 
Moors, half-way between Leek and Buxton, still called 
the Royal Cottage, where Charles I. is reported to have 
slept." 
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Rock Hall, The Roches. 

The " ROCHES," a ridge of ponderous rocks, 
situated near to Upper Hulnie. are indeed well worth a visit. 
SuiTOunded on all sides by banks of heather and bracken, 
with fir trees at intervals, they rise in their massive 




Huge boulder. The Roches. 
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MAP 6. 
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grandeur to create in the mind of the spectator a feeling 
of awe at their sublimity. 

Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurl'd 
The fragments of an earlier world. 




Hanging Rocks, Tlie liochea. 

From the crest the iinest panorama conceivable is 
obtained, on one side a fertile valley, on the other, hills 
and moorlands. Gun Hill, situated immediately opposite, 
and Cloud End — the latter six miles away— are very 
distinct. To the left may be seen the village of Meerbrook, 
and a fine view of Tittesworth Lake with the River 
Churn et like a silver streak running into it ; beyond lies 
the town of Leek. On the northern side of the ridge the 
scene changes, the country is more sparsely populated, a 
few homesteads may occasionally be noticed, but much 
of the land remains in a state of nature. Seated on the 
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rocks, away from the strife and hurry of business, one may 
hear the whirr and cries of the grouse intermingled with 
the crowing of the rooster at some solitary farmhouse far 
away down the valley, and whilst enjoying the rest and 
scenery, the bracing atmosphere will act as an excellent 
restorative. 



* Fields, lawns, hills, valleys, pastures, all appear 
Clad in the varied beauties of the year. 
Meandering waters, waving woods are seen. 
And cattle scatter'd in each distant green. 
Here curling smoke from cottages ascends. 
There tow'rs the hill, and there the valley bends. " 



